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The aim of U.S. policy has 
been to get Fidel Castro; 
the U.S. was willing to 
sacrifice Trujillo if this 
basic aim could be achieved. 


The aim of the policy of many 
Latin American governments 

has been to get Trujillo. They 
were willing to stand some- 
what equivocally against 
Castro if this basic aim could 
be achieved. 


The weeks preceding the August 
meeting of the Organization 
of American States in San José 
de Costa Rica were marked by 
secret bargaining to lump 
these two poligies together. 
Latin American governments 
took advantage of this excell- 
ent opportunity to pressure 
the United States into giving 
them “loans.” The critical 
point was how high the United 
States would have to go to 
obtain the support of Latin 
America at San José. 


When Castro was rejected by 
the United States he turned 

to Communist Russia, and the 
danger existed that Trujillo 
would do the same, natin order 
to save a social revolution 
but in order to avoid one. 


In these cartoons taken from 

the Chilean satirical magazine 
Topaze, Trujillo appears as a 
shipwrecked capfain who is 
compelled to don the red sweater 
of a Communist deck-hand. It is 
however doubtful if the astute 
Russians will sign on Trujillo 
as a member of their crew. 
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COMMENTARY 


Portuguese Africa, or Calm in the Midst of aStorm. The introversion of 
the Portuguese, which contrasts sharply with the extroversion of the Spaniards, 
makes the former appear slow-witted and the latter scintillatingly intelligent. The 
urban Brazilians, who are temperamentally more like the Spaniards than the Portu- 
guese, have a large repertory of stories about the Portuguese, who are unfailingly 
depicted as congenitally stupid. Somehow, history does not bear out this assump- 
tion. Whereas the Spanish tradition has produced a collection of Balkanized repub- 
lics, Brazil is a great country because the taciturn, stupid Portuguese methodically 
put together a vast empire in lands which the Spaniards assumed were theirs. Like- 
wise in Africa, while the French and the Spaniards suffered humiliating defeats, the 
Portuguese quietly went on administering their vast territories of Angola and Mo- 
zambique. Admittedly it is a legal fiction to maintain, as the Portuguese do, that 
these territories are not colonies but integral parts of Portugal. It may be true, 

as Marvin Harris and Basil Davidson assert, that there is gross injustice in Portu- 
guese Africa; in this case there might be a repitition of the Belgian Congo phenom- 
enon, namely an explosion in a tightly-held colony, with chaos resulting from the 
lack of trained native leaders. Should this happen, it would be a rude surprise; 
there is little in Portuguese history to suggest that it will. Certainly it is interest- 
ing to compare the colonial policies of the metropolitan powers--Great Britain, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, and the Netherlands--in the Old World and the 
New. The same policies seem to have produced similar results in Africa and in 


the Americas. We can only hope that Angola and Mozambique will mature as Brazil 
has done. 


Roosevelt or Sandino? Nicaraguan students have demanded that the main 
avenue of Managua, the Avenida Franklin Roosevelt, be renamed the Avenida César 
Augusto Sandino in honor of the "bandit" who fought the U.S. Marines. A wild man 
who fights the Colossus of the North, be he Pancho Villa, Sandino, or Fidel Castro, 
has a natural appeal for the Latin American people. In case this should seem ab- 
surd, it must be remembered that even President Franklin D. Roosevelt treated 
dictator Somoza like a world leader, an attitude which Somoza reciprocated by build- 
ing at the top of the Avenida Roosevelt a monument to his friendship with the U.S. 
President. When someone observed to Roosevelt that this attachment scarcely did 
credit to the principles for which the United States was fighting, the great Democrat 
replied textually: "Somoza may be an ***, but he's our ***." This remark is on a 
par with Vespasian's remark that money has no smell, and pragmatically both posi- 
tions may be justified. Let us cease, however, to claim that the United States does 
not support dictatorships. The State Department sends Ambassador John Davis 
Lodge around the country trying to sell Franco to the American people. The State 
Department has maintained Ambassador Thomas E. Whelan, the bulwark of the 
entente cordiale with Somoza, as Ambassador to Nicaragua for many years, despite 
the vehement protests of former President Figueres of Costa Rica. The attempts 

of Father Ram6n Talavera of Paraguay to call attention to the evils of the Stroessner 
dictatorship are thwarted at every turn by U.S. authorities. It is only when such a 
dictator falls that the U.S. propaganda machine proclaims to the world our hatred of 
dictatorship. The younger generations of Latin Americans simply do not believe our 
protestations on this point. We have one pat solution, of course, and that is to blame 
everything on the Communists. Unfortunately this represents a flight from cerebra- 


tion comparable to the Nazi explanation that all Germany's woes were due to the 
Jews. 
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The University( ?) of Havana. Any fair-minded observer must be impressed 
by the passionate attempts of the Castro government to improve education. The 
U.S. press has largely defeated its own ends, for, in failing to give credit to 
Castro for the massive education program he initiated, it did not win complete cre- 
dence for its justified criticisms of other policies of the Cuban revolutionary gov- 
ernment. New schools have been built throughout the island, and army barracks 
like Santiago's Moncada have been transformed into educational centers, with 
Batista's hated stronghold Campo Columbia in Havana becoming, thanks to Manuel 
Ray, a technological center. All these things are admirable, yet they have gone 
almost unmentioned in the U.S. press. 


But what of the University of Havana? The recklessness of the ruling group 
in Cuba is explained by the feeling that, if twelve revolutionaries in the Sierra . 
Maestra were able to topple Batista, there is no reason why the new Cuba should 

not defy the United States, since the odds are not as uneven. The student leaders 

at the University of Havana regard themselves as heirs to the-groups of revolution- 

ary students who faced the Spanish empire (their monument stands by the entrance 

to Havana harbor), who overthrew Machado, and who put Batista to flight. The new 

student leaders, directed by Major Rolando Cubela, are attempting to conduct a 

purge of the faculty of the University of Havana. Undoubtedly many of their com- 

plaints are justified. But is the slogan "Throw the rascals out!' so effective in 

national elections (or revolutions), a good motto for a university? Apart from the 

injustice committed to dedicated professors with whom the student leaders happen 

to disagree, the question is: Will the students of the University of Havana get down 

to serious study or not? If not, the diplomas from that University will not be worth 

the parchment on which they are inscribed. 


Velasco Ibarra's Victory in the Ecuadorian Elections. The methodical study 
of foreign developments, as practiced in the Hispanic American Report, is almost 

unknown in the United States, where public opinion is formed by a press, which for 

a variety of reasons distorts the reality of international affairs. The American 

public is attuned to this way of life, and thus is profoundly shocked when a violent 

change takes place unexpectedly, be it in Turkey, in South Korea, or in Cuba. This 

result is, even on official levels, a series of grave miscalculations. We like to 

think that, in our free academic atmosphere, with a rare opportunity to study 

sources from all over the world in a dispassionate, unbureaucratic atmosphere, 

we are immune to these perils. Yet we must confess that the victory of Velasco 

Ibarra in the Ecuadorian elections came as a surprise. Practically all our sources 

indicated the impending triumph of Galo Plaza. Undoubtedly this U.S.-educated, 

democratic, pro-U.S.-capital former President was very much to our liking, but 

U.S. approval may have been the kiss of death, just as it was for the forgotten man 3 
of Mexican politics, Ezequiel Padilla. Galo Plaza's enemies described him as a 
tool of the United Fruit Company because he collaborated with Rockefeller econo- 
mist Stacy May in preparing a favorable study of that company. In addition, his 
connections with the Ford Foundation may explain why he ran a poor, discredited 
third in the popular vote. Velasco Ibarra has a touch of the Fidel Castro about him, 
and he has indicated that he will initiate reforms in the direction indicated by Castro. 
Moreover, like Castro, he will show little respect for international organizations 
(with which Galo Plaza cooperated enthusiastically) if what he conceives to be the 
interest of Ecuador demands otherwise. Quito, where the next Conference of Ameri- 


can States is scheduled to take place, may well become, like Havana, a center of 
anti-OAS sentiment. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Priests' Letter Refuted by Bishops. In a joint declaration printed in all 
Spanish newspapers, the bishops of Vitoria, San Sebasti4n, Bilbao, and Pamplona 
refuted the criticisms contained in the petition presented to them by the priests of 
their dioceses, in which police brutality and violation of civil rights were denounced 
(HAR, XIII: 361). They stated that the "incorrect manner" in which the typewritten 
petition with a list of names attached had reached them and the fact that its content 
had been released at the same time by the press and radio of some European and 
American countries made its authenticity open to suspicion. They claimed that they 
could not accept the document because of its evident falsehoods and its political 
character. Lamenting that a "small minority" of the priests had lent themselves 
to collaborating in a propaganda scandal of obscure origin and purpose, they appealed 
to the Catholic press abroad to use more responsible sources when writing about the 
Church in Spain. Since the majority of the Spanish people had not known about the 
priests' petition, the bishops' declaration created great curiosity concerning the 
text of the petition and therefore gave added importance to the document instead of 
decreasing its value. 


Communists Behind Unrest. As a result of the bomb incidents that occurred 
in Madrid, Barcelona, and San SebastiAn (HAR, XIII: 363), 287 persons were ar- 
rested in Andalusia. It was reported that the materials used in the bombs had come 
from the shop of Electro Mec4nica in Villarrubia, five miles from Cérdoba. Those 
detained were allegedly members of the Spanish Communist Party and were organ- 
izing a Communist network in the southern part of Spain to foment the sabotage of 
public works, dams, and power plants. With the arrest of the organizers and of 
some members of the group, the terrorist activities were broken up. According to 
official sources, they were part of a campaign organized abroad by the Communists 
to cause disturbances leading to the overthrow of the Franco government. 


Meanwhile the Spanish Communist Party called for joint action by all Spaniards 
to liquidate Franco's regime. In a statement on the national and international situa- 
tion and on the ways to attain the overthrow of the dictatorship, the executive com- 
mittee of the party asserted that the unrest among a wide cross-section of society 
made it evident that the time had come for the Spanish people to unite and to strike 
against the government, regardless of the sacrifices the struggle might entail. The 
present situation called for a general agreement that would minimize political, social, 

, and economic differences and would unite the people in a twofold effort: firstly, to 
organize nationwide and peaceful strikes, accompanied by mass demonstrations to 
put an end to the dictatorship without shedding blood; and secondly, to demand free 

elections so that the Spanish people could freely choose their own government. 


Castiella's Trip to London. As an essential part of the normalization of re- 
lations between Spain and Great Britain, Spanish Foreign Minister Fernando Marfa 
Castiella y Mafz visited London from July 11 to 13 as a guest of the British Govern- 
ment. British Foreign Minister Selwyn Lloyd had suggested this official visit to 
Castiella when the latter went to London in August 1959 to see President Eisenhower. 
The idea met with opposition from the Labour Party, which demanded that Great 
Britain not sign a defense agreement with Spain and that Spain not be admitted to 
NATO. Ata public meeting in Trafalgar Square, the demonstrators, many of them 
Spaniards, carried banners bearing such inscriptions as "Castiella fought in Hitler's 
armies" and "Moral principles last longer than military bases."' The Spanish re- 
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gime was accused of being fascist, and Castiella was villified because of his war 
time service in the Blue Division (he was decorated with the Iron Cross by Hitler) 
and because he was co-author of the book Reivindicaciones espafiolas, in which 
the United States and Great Britain were sharply criticized. 


Selwyn Lloyd stated that the purpose of Castiella's visit was to improve the 
relations between the two countries. Castiella confirmed this on his arrival in 

London, stating that Spain had no need to join NATO because its security was guar- 

anteed by its geographic location and by defense treaties with Portugal and the 

United States. The British Government was ready to welcome Spain into NATO, but 

because of domestic public opinion it was not taking the initiative. The Times of 

London commented that "It is certainly time that Britain join her allies in seeking 

to bring Spain more fully into the community of Western Europe." Meanwhile, U.S. . 
Ambassador to Spain John Davis Lodge told the World Affairs Council in Los Ange- 

les and the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco that it was the opinion of the U.S. 

Government, approved by a resolution of Congress which he heartily endorsed, that 

Spain should join NATO. It was reported, however, that Castiella's discussions in 

London were in the form of a general review of the world situation and that there 

were no formal negotiations on any topic. 


Frondizi's Visit. President Arturo Frondizi of Argentina ended his Euro- 
pean trip (see ARGENTINA) in Spain where he celebrated on July 9 the 150th 
anniversary of Argentina's independence. During his stay, from July 7 to 10, 
Frondizi and Franco discussed political, social, and economic problems. Agree- 
ments were reached regarding Spanish migration to Argentina, cultural exchange, 
and economic cooperation. As a result of the last agreement, a contract was 
signed for the construction of three ships by Spanish shipyards for the Argentine 
company Navegaci6n Fluvial. Of the total amount of the construction, 56% was for 
the amortization of the Spanish debt to Argentina (HAR, XIII: 81), 30% for the ac- 
quisition of naval steel plate and machinery in the international market, and 14% 
for foreign exchange. The Madrid newspaper ABC reported that negotiations for 
the construction of 20,000-ton oil tankers were also in progress. 


Improvement of Livestock Industry. Spain's 1960 agricultural program 
called for the expenditure of about $200 million, of which $9.2 million was destined 
for the upgrading and expansion of the livestock industry. The program called for 
the establishment of a Livestock Improvement Board and an Animal Biological In- 
stitute. It also initiated measures to speed up the renovation of the livestock indus- 
try; breeders who were forced to dispose of diseased animals would be furnished 
selected replacement stock. 


Petrochemical Plant. Three concerns vied for the construction of Spain's 
first petrochemical plant. Shell Oil Company offered to spend $56 million; Esso . 
Standard Oil Company, $26 million; and Dow Chemical Company, $8 million. The 
Spanish Government, however, reportedly authorized the Instituto Nacional de In- 
dustria (INI) to build the plant. The INI planned to build it at Puertollano, in south 
central Spain about 20 miles from Ciudad Real, where the INI already administered 
a shale- refining plant built several years ago at an estimated cost of $50 million. 
The plant would be uneconomical to operate if it were in the hands of private indus- 
try. In order to bring the oil to Puertollano, INI planned to build a 150-mile pipe- 
line over the mountains from MAlaga, the nearest port, which would have to be 
dredged to handle heavy tankers. Reportedly, the INI was seeking more public 
financing for the pipeline project, which was regarded as a commercial catastrophe 
by the international oil men, according to Benjamin Welles of the New York Times. 
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Petrochemicals are the basis for plastics, detergents, and other synthetics, all of 
which Spain must import and pay for in foreign currency. 


PORTUGAL 


Judicial Finale to the "Movement of March 11." Of the 23 persons accused 
of participation in the March 1959 rebellion against the government, 8 were acquit- 
ted, the prosecution having failed to establish proof of their guilt. The court sen- 
tenced 15 defendants to from 3 to 20 months imprisonment, deprived them of 
political privileges for a three-year period, and in some cases required them to 
pay fines. The prison sentences were retroactive, however, for all but one of the 
men, and they were granted their freedom under conditions prescribed by the court. 
The exception was Jean Jacques Valente, who was condemned to 16 months in pris- 
on, after which he would face a civil court charge for the alleged murder of former 
Captain José Almeida Santos (HAR, XIII: 225). Valente and his fellow suspect, 
Corporal Ant6énio Marques Gil, had beenincarcerated with Almeida Santos at Elvas 
Prison; they claimed that they had murdered him "in self defense. . . because he 
endangered the lives of those around him." Sympathy for Valente was expressed 
by the newspaper of oppositionists exiled in Brazil, Portugal Democrftico, which 
suggested that the Polfcia Internacional e de Defesa do Estado (PIDE) was respon- 
sible for the "assassination" of Almeida Santos. 


Angola and the Congo. By mid-July the emergency Portuguese airlift from 
the Congo to Luanda had evacuated some 3,700 persons. Special facilities were set 
up by the government to accommodate refugees in Angola itself, or, in the case of 
fleeing aliens, to transport them to their home countries. While Negro and white 
Portuguese residents of the Congo fled, rioting continued, and the Portuguese Con- 
sulate in Matadi (a town on the Congo- Angola frontier) was broken into and sacked. 
Portugal publicized the fact that, in order to ensure its control, it had called upon 
as largea force as necessary to police its troubled borders and had enlarged exist- 
ing prisons and erected newones to take careof agitators. Even in the midst of the 
crisis, Congolese representatives urged Angolan leaders to permit those Angolans 
who had worked in the Congo to return to their jobs and tendered assurances of 
goodwill toward Angola. Both powers realized that friendly relations should be 
safeguarded between them for economic reasons, since Portuguese railroads pro- 
vide one means of transporting the wealth of the Congolese province of Katanga to 
the coast for export. 


Portugal continued to defend its position in Africa consistently and insistently. 
It vehemently criticized Belgium for abandoning an "unprepared" Congo and sug- 
gested that Belgium knowingly gave independence so that when predictable difficul- 
ties arose, the "old reliable firm" could again take over. It was pointed out that 
Portugal, unlike other nations, had never voluntarily given up any of its overseas 
possessions, and emphasis was placed upon the fact that Portugal regarded its 
overseas holdings as provinces, not colonies. Though the Ultramar is separated 
by geographic accident from the Mainland, the government maintained that one 
heart beat for all the far-flung members of the empire and that each member had 
equal status in the whole. Considerable attention was also given by the Portuguese 
press to Portugal's policy of assimilation in its African territories. Declaring that 
"there is no racism in Portuguese Africa," government propaganda organs contin- 
ued to assert that the "natives" in Portuguese Africa had the same rights as the 
European Portuguese and to attribute oppositional and revolutionary demonstrations 
in the provinces to Communist agitation. While justifying its parental hold on its 
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"children," Portugal nevertheless admitted the need for financial aid in order bet- 
ter to provide for them. 


Foreign views of Portugal's position in regard to its African possessions dif- 
fered. A correspondent for the Times of London aroused Associagfo Nacional de 
Imprensa (ANI) reporter Dutra Faria's indignation with a highly derogatory report 
on Portugal's treatment of the native and colonist population of Angola. In a special 
report for the New York Times, Leonard Ingalls offered a picture of Portuguese 
policy and accomplishment in the African territories which was far more compat- 
ible with that presented by the government. In London, the Daily Telegraph pub- 
lished a map representing Africa in the year 2000. Reprinted by the Glasgow Her- 
ald, La Presse and Les Echos, it showed an Africa made up of free states except 
for Angola and Mozambique, the compliment to Portuguese wisdom and experience 
in colonial management being clear. Portugal Democr&tico, whose assessment of 
the Portuguese administration is highly critical, published a lengthy declaration is- 
sued by the Frente Revoluciondrio Africano para a Independéncia Nacional das Co- 
lénias Portuguésas (FRAIN) which outlined those colonial practices abhorrent to it 
and called for liberation from colonial rule. FRAIN referred to its Tunis confer- 
ence in January 1960, which was attended by representatives from Portuguese Af- 
rica. It appealed to anti-colonialist sympathizers to protest the arrest of fifty 
Angolan and seven Portuguese liberals who, according to it, were condemned and 
scheduled to be tried secretly in Luanda. In connection with this, the Geneva cor- 
respondent for the Times of London reported that the International Commission of 
Jurists had asked the Portuguese Chief of State, Premier Ant6nio de Oliveira Sala- 
zar, to take action to enable Lisbon attorney Manuel Juan da Palma Carlos to go to 
Luanda and defend the 57 persons accused of sedition. The commission said that 
Palma Carlos was prevented by PIDE from embarking for Angola from the Lisbon 
airport and expressed "grave concern at this interference with the rights of the 
accused" to be assisted by counsel of their own choice. 


Relief Over Confirmation of Kubitschek's Visit. The continuing festivities in 
honor of Prince Henry the Navigator (HAR, XIII: 365) were to be crowned in August 

by the visit of Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek to Portugal. He was not 

only to pay respects to the Prince's memory, but would also sign a treaty of "friend- 

ship and understanding" between the two nations. Although internal political pres- 

sures in Brazil, hinging on the forthcoming elections, indicated that Kubitschek 

might have to cancel his visit to Portugal, it was nevertheless announced that he 

would arrive as scheduled, possibly accompanied by his Vice President (and polit- 

ical opponent--see BRAZIL) Jo&o Goulart. The newspapers published by exiles in 

Brazil still strongly opposed the pending visit, insisting that democratic Brazil : 
must not align itself with the Salazar dictatorship. 


Economic Expansion; Merging of Interests; Foreign Trade. The Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), having taken note of the rise in Portu- 
gal's projected public expenditures and the successful initiation of the Second Devel- 
opment Plan, predicted that 1960 would be a year of considerable expansion for the 
Portuguese economy. The report added that unless agricultural production were 
again hampered by the weather, the rate of expansion would reach an exceptional 
high. Because of unfavorable weather conditions in 1959, extraordinary imports 

of potatoes and cotton had been required to meet domestic needs. Mozambique and 
Angola had in the past provided the bulk of Portugal's cotton requirements. How- 
ever, supplies in these areas were nearing exhaustion, and Portugal was forced to 
purchase an unprecedented 15,000 bales from the United States (the usual U.S. an- 
nual cotton export to Portugal was 4,000-5,000 bales). 
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A new government program designed to encourage the merging of small 
firms to increase efficiency and take full advantage of existing equipment resulted 
in the reorganization of Portugal's flour-milling industry. Within the next ten 
months the Directorate General of Industrial Services and the National Millers' 
Federation were to submit plans for development to the Secretary of Industry. The 
plan was to include recommendations on the number, capacities, and locations of 
the mills. Another merging of interests took place when 33 Lisbon soft drink and 
mineral water manufacturers amalgamated to fight "the invasion of foreign soft 
drinks." The principal target was the Coca Cola Company, which had just entered 
the Portuguese soft drink market with an orange beverage called "Fanta." 


That Portugal's new economic status had gained respect abroad was substan- 
tiated by the reactions of its European neighbors. France signed a Luso- French 
"mutual convenience" agreement in July. The Portuguese Minister of Defense, 
General Julio Carlos Alves Dias Botelho Moniz, returning from a conference in 
Bonn with his West German colleague, Franz Josef Strauss, announced that full 
accord existed between them and that West Germany had indicated serious interest 
in the purchase of Portuguese munitions. Germany was currently the largest sup- 
plier to the Portuguese market. England, seeking to regain first place, had de- 
cided to strengthen its selling power by opening permanent offices in Portugal. The 
United States remained Portugal's best foreign market. 


Failure of Attempt to Reduce Privileges of Company Directors. A new law, 
entitled the Law of Accumulations, was passed by the National Assembly in May. 
Under the constitution it should have gone into effect 30 days thereafter, but it was 
still being held in abeyance. The law, fashioned to break the long-standing prac- 
tice by which some 100 prominent Portuguese collect exceedingly high fees as 
"directors" of companies benefiting from government contracts or monopolies 
permitted by the government, would limit each individual to one lucrative "direc- 
torship" in five years. It was thought that Salazar had supported the measure in 
order to allay public discontent over the charges of favoritism and corruption in 
high circles made by former General Humberto Delgado during the 1958 presiden- 
tial campaign in which Delgado received an unusually high percentage (23%) of the 
vote. Those opposed to the new law were among the most powerful men in the na- 
tion; they had all solidly supported the Salazar regime and prospered under it. 
Many resigned as "directors" and were reappointed as "technical advisers" with 
equally high salaries. Their attempts to nullify the measure by guile were accom- 
panied by so much bitterness that observers predicted the law would either be 
quietly shelved or amended to such an extent as to be unrecognizable. 


MEXICO 


Internal Political Tensions. President Adolfo Lépez Mateos and his official 
advisers were embarrassed by members of the Partido Revolucionario Institucio- 
nal (PRI) who assumed the responsibility of defining the Mexican Government's 
position in national and international affairs. The tension became acute following 
a banquet given on June 24 in honor of Manuel Moreno S4nchez, president of the 
Senate's Interim Commission, and other legislators who had just returned from an 
official commercial trip to the Far East. PRI president Alfonso Corona del Rosal 
had aroused the gathering by a speech in which he praised the PRI for its progress 
and courage in confronting national problems and said that its accomplishments 
were the results of a truly revolutionary and "moderately left" position. Moreno 
SAnchez replied by praising Corona del Rosal's comments and approving the "mildly 
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leftist" position, adding that private initiative in Mexico was free to work for the 
good of all the people. 


Lazaro C4rdenas, President from 1934 to 1940, continued to plead for an 
accelerated and more extensive distribution of land; he recently had threatened to 
form a popular front party with the support of the leftist members of the PRI. 
During his term as President, Cardenas had organized the Partido Revolucionario 
Mexicano (PRM), which in 1946 became known as the PRI. Still enjoying a large 
following among party members and peasants, he warned that the lower classes 
were becoming restless and that "conditions were ripe for a revolution" unless 
the present government acted quickly. 


To counteract the unrest and criticism that seemed to be growing throughout 
Mexico, Lépez Mateos undertook another tour. Previous visits to Baja California 
and Michoac4n had been enthusiastically received (HAR, XIII: 295-6). On a tour of 
Sonora in late June and early July, he pledged to break up the large estates and to 
divide the land among the people. In the course of the trip, he gave away thousands 
of acres of land and hundreds of head of cattle and granted 4 million pesos ($320,000) 
to the small landowners at Gu4simas. He visited farms, hydroelectric projects, and 
the modern locomotive diesel factory at Empalme; he also attended the inauguration 
of the Santa Ana-Mexicali Highway. At Guaymas, on the last night of his trip and at 
the insistence of reporters, he commented on the "moderately left" speech of Coro- 
na del Rosal by saying that what was left or right depended on what was considered 
to be the center. Presumably for fear of being considered anti-revolutionary, he 
went on to say that his government was, within the constitution, on the "extreme 
left." 


Newspaper reaction to the President's comments was generally favorable. 
He was praised for his pledge to fulfill the revolutionary principles as defined in 
the constitution of 1917, especially articles 3, 27, and 123 dealing with education, 
land reform, and labor and social security. The President's remarks elicited sup- 
port from many quarters. Among the first to praise his stand was the secretary 
general of the Partido Popular (PP), Vicente Lombardo Toledano, a Marxist and a 
severe critic of the United States. It was not clear whether Lombardo Toledano was 
really interested in supporting the President or merely trying to embarrass him. 
Support also came from teachers' groups like the usually radical Corriente Revo- 
lucionaria de Unidad Magisterial (CRUM), and from ten labor organizations, in- 
cluding the powerful Uni6én de Trabajadores Eléctricos and the Sindicato de Obreros 
Telef6nicos, as well as from labor groups that usually support the government--the 
Confederacién de Trabajadores Mexicanos (CTM) and the Bloque de Unidad Obrera 
(BUO). Even former President Abelardo L. Rodrfguez, a wealthy businessman, 
approved the President's statements and the course the government was pursuing. 


Some leftists were not satisfied. LAzaro CArdenas criticized the slow pace 
of the government in breaking up the large estates, dispossessing foreign landown- 
ers, and implementing the distribution of land to the peasants. The powerfu! Con- 
federaci6n Nacional de Campesinos (CNC) took advantage of L6pez Mateos' "ex- 
treme left" speech to press for agrarian reforms. The CNC demanded that large 
estates, whether the property of nationals or foreigners, be broken up and divided 
among the peasants. New freeholders on the redistributed land, according to the 
CNC, should be granted government loans to build houses and to buy seed and tools. 
Eventually, it was claimed, crop returns would enable the new landholders to re- 
pay the loans. 
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On the right, the Partido Acci6n Nacional (PAN), the only effective opposi- 
tion to the PRI, interpreted L6pez Mateos' remark that his government was on the 
“extreme left" as meaning that it was Communistic. PAN officials accused the 
government of deceiving the people, denying them an education, and perpetrating 
injustices toward the workers and the peasants. 


Hardly had Lépez Mateos returned to Mexico City from his tour of Sonora 
than he undertook a three-day visit to Poza Rica, Tuxpan, Tepetzintla, Tempoal, 
and other places in the state of Veracruz. He inspected federal, state, and local 
operations there. Following the pattern set in the northern tour, he explained his 
agrarian program and distributed small parcels of land to the peasants. He was 
accompanied by Roberto Barrios, chief of the Agrarian and Colonization Depart- 
ment, who outlined a new government plan to help the peasants finance resettlement. 
At every stop the public was reminded that the President was implementing the pro- 
visions for agrarian reforms defined in article 27 of the constitution. 


In line with the land distribution program came the announcement by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Julian Rodrfguez Adame that the Banco Nacional de Crédito 
Ejidal would be replaced by regional agrarian banks. The purpose of these new 
banks was to avoid the congestion caused by the centralization of banking operations 
in Mexico City, which had resulted in numerous irregularities in the handling of 
funds. In 1959 a total of 1,000 million pesos ($96,000,000) was loaned to 375, 000 
landowners, representing only 18% of those who had applied for help. The new local 
banks, it was claimed, would make it possible to serve thousands more. The banks 
would open first in areas of prime agricultural importance, such as Torre6n, Mé- 
rida, Ciudad Obreg6n, Matamoros, and Mexicali. 


Repercussions of U.8.-Cuban Crisis. When the United States imposed a 
virtual oil embargo on Cuba in retaliation for Fidel Castro's expropriation of the 
Standard, Texaco, and Shell oil company refineries, Senator Moreno SAnchez de- 
nounced these economic reprisals in the Congress and suggested that Mexico sup- 
ply Cuba with crude petroleum. Emilio SAnchez Piedras, chairman of the Perma- 
nent Commission of Congress, declared that Mexico supported Cuba and claimed 
that all Mexicans wished to help Cuba in its fight for social justice and economic 
liberty. Former Presidents L4zaro CArdenas and Emilio Portes Gil voiced their 
approval, expressing sympathy with the Cuban revolution and denouncing U.S. eco- 
nomic interference in Cuban affairs. 


Sanchez Piedras' speech brought a sharp reaction in Washington. The United 
States asked if the remarks expressed the official Mexican position. Foreign Sec- 
retary Manuel Tello stated that SAnchez Pied-as and Moreno SAnchez did not speak 
for the Mexican Government. He hinted that, while their remarks did not express 
Lépez Mateos' attitude, the Mexican President hoped that the United States and 
Cuba would resolve their differences. 


In this tense international situation, government politicians were not sure 
what attitude to take. If an open stand were taken against Castro and in favor of 
the United States, it would antagonize large groups of the common people who were 
sympathetic toward the Cuban revolution. If Cuba were officially supported, it 
would irritate businessmen, the United States, rightist groups, and many Latin 
Americans who feared the leftist movement in Cuba and its spread to Mexico. As 
July progressed, the Mexican people, reportedly somewhat disgusted with the pro- 
Castro demonstrations by student groups, accepted the President's recommenda- 
tion that Mexico adopt a neutral course and help effect an agreement between Cuba 
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and the United States. Lépez Mateos had evidently never approved of Fidel Castro 
and he resented the support he was receiving from the Soviet Union and the new 
Soviet influence in the Caribbean. Foreign Secretary Tello suggested that the U.S.- 

Cuban problem be settled by the Organization of American States (OAS). He in- 

structed the Mexican Ambassador to the Organization of American States, Vicente 

SAnchez Gavito, to recommend that the discussion of the Cuban-U.S. friction be 

put on the agenda of the OAS meeting to be held in San José, Costa Rica, in August 

(see INTERNATIONAL) and that an effort be made to settle the matter amicably. 

The business-oriented Mexican newspapers adopted a pro-U.S. attitude and stressed 

the friendly relations existing between the United States and Mexico. Novedades 

said irritably that Cuba was free to do as it pleased but that the Cuban Government 

had no right to complain of the consequences when it set a course designed to antag- 

onize traditional friends. Although Mexico never accepted the Monroe Doctrine, ; 
many newspapers vigorously opposed the intervention of the Soviet Union in the 

affairs of the Western Hemisphere. 


To avoid the condemnation of the other American nations, Mexico did not 
want to be put in the position of profiting by the cut in the Cuban sugar quota (see 
CUBA). However, it did feel that it should receive a greater quota than the 95,000 
tons annually which it had been granted. Later the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
set the sugar quota for 12 of the Latin American countries at 617,358 tons and thus 
raised Mexico's annual quota to 250,540 tons. 


National Economic Conditions Stable. In general, industrial and commercial 
activities in Mexico during the first half of 1960 were above those for the similar 
period of 1959. Nacional Financiera, Mexico's industrial development bank, re- 
vealed that its lending activities had reached a growth exceeding 10% a year. For 
1959 the volume of its financial operations in basic industries grew 10.7% to 9,900 
million pesos ($792 million). This included diversified investment and credit pro- 
grams that substantially boosted the production of steel, fertilizers, chemicals, 
paper, and other key materials. The federal government's report of its income to 
July 12, 1960, showed an increase over the same period for 1959 of 1,110 million 
pesos ($88.8 million). Revenue from personal income tax had risen 342 million 
pesos ($27.4 million) over a comparable period in 1959. Public expenditures had 
increased considerably, private investments were on the increase, and over-all 
economic activity had increased by 7%. All tax receipts on imports had increased, 
but there was a slight decrease in tax receipts on exports; the government had low- 


ered the export tax on certain articles to permit industry to compete more favorably 
with foreign business. 


Mexico wrote the final chapter of its defaulted debt dating back to Mexican 
state and railroad bonds which were floated in 1885 and 1913. The Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank acted as fiscal agent, calling for the redemption of 32 issues. During 
the 46 years between the defaulting of the external bonds in 1914 and the granting 
of a $100 million loan from the Prudential Life Insurance Company to redeem 
them, Mexico had gained financial stature. Certain of the railroad bonds held in 


Great Britain would be redeemed over a period of years up to 1974 through a spe- 
cial amortization plan. 


Automobile Production. Mexico was planning to enter the auto and truck 
manufacturing business to meet an estimated demand for 100,000 units annually. 
The production would be divided among a limited number of automobile makers 
that had been assembling and importing under a quota system. Ford, Chrysler, 
General Motors, Mercedes-Benz, Volkswagen, Datsun, and Renault seemed to be 
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the companies favored by the Mexican Government. Ford had been incorporating 
Mexican parts in its assembling operations for many years. More than 25% of its 
Mexican-assembled models included tires, batteries, plate glass, and other parts 
manufactured in Mexico. The government's desire to increase Mexican industri- 
alization through its auto manufacturing program was showing results, but it was 
doubtful that automobile manufacturing would be a big industry for several years. 


Jet Service Inaugurated. On the afternoon of July 4, a Comet 4C jet plane 
of the Compafifa Mexicana de Aviaci6n left Mexico's international airport headed 
for Los Angeles, California. Three hours and six minutes later the jet landed at 
the Los Angeles international airport, terminating the first jet flight in Mexican 

history. According to the Communications Ministry, within a week following the 
flight eight foreign airlines filed petitions for new international jet service routes 
to Mexico. These lines included British Overseas Airways Corporation, Sabena, 
Lufthansa, Alitalia, Braniff, Aeropostal Venezolana, Aerolfneas Peruanas, and 

Chile's Compafifa de Transportes Nacionales. 


Government Domination of Electric Power. Considerable speculation arose 
concerning the government's secrecy- shrouded purchase of the controlling interest 
in the Mexican Light and Power Company, with assets valued at $263 million. The 
company headquarters were in Canada, but the shares it sold were held by the Bel- 
gian group SOFINA and amounted to a 39% interest. This purchase came less than 
two months after the government had bought the second-largest private electric 
utility in Mexico, Impulsora Eléctrica, which was a subsidiary of the American and 
Foreign Power Company (HAR, XIII: 227). Mexicans were wondering if the govern- 
ment were trying to solve the country's power industry problems by taking a more 
dominant position in the business. For years leftist groups had been clamoring for 
the nationalization of the foreign-owned utilities. Recently, the government had 
been faced with work stoppages and union-management bickerings. The utility 
companies themselves had been asking for sharp rate increases and had gone re- 
peatedly to the World Bank and to the Mexican Government for loans to finance their 
expansion but had been refused. At the dedication of the Novillo Dam during L6pez 
Mateos' visit to the state of Sonora, director general Manuel Moreno Torres said 
that the government controlled 60% of the electric power production in Mexico. 


PEMEX Expansion. To offset a loan made recently to Petréleos Mexicanos 
(PEMEX), the government authorized the issue of 1,770 million pesos ($141.6 mil- 
lion) worth of 15-year bonds, carrying 8% annual interest to be paid quarterly. One 
project to be financed by this loan was the construction of plants for the production 
of petrochemicals (HAR, XIII: 367-8). PEMEX was also drilling new wells, con- 
structing large refineries near Poza Rica, and testing gas lines to carry natural 
gas from Monterrey to Torre6n, hoping later to extend them on to Chihuahua. 
PEMEX was considering an agreement with the Tennessee Gas Transmission Com- 
pany of Houston, Texas, to construct a 34-inch natural gas pipeline from Reynosa, 
Mexico, across northern Mexico to the U.S. border at San Luis Rfo Colorado, some 
40 miles east of Mexicali. The pipeline would have a capacity of 750 million cubic 
feet a day and would carry combined Mexican and U.S. gas for distribution in Cali- 
fornia and other western U.S. states. 
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State of Siege Declared. Strict curbs were imposed on Guatemalans July 19 
when a 30-day state of siege began. The action came in the wake of an attack on 

the military base at Cob4n by "revolutionary elements" and a bombing in a theater. 

President Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes announced that the state of siege decree had 

been provoked by the "continued agitation in the country, directed by political ele- 

ments, principally Communists, with the deliberate purpose of subverting consti- 

tutional order." The decree suspended 13 constitutional rights, including free 

assembly and the prohibition of arrest without a warrant. Defense Minister Rubén 

Gonz4lez Siguf ordered a curfew from 9 p.m. to 6 a.m. (later changed to 11 p.m. . 
to 6 a.m.) and established military patrols to keep order. Cabinet officials said 

that the troublemakers were from the Castro regime in Cuba. 


3 


Cubans Accused of Interfering in Internal Affairs. Guatemalan Ambassador 
to the United States Carlos Alejos placed charges before the Inter-American Peace 
Committee of the Organization of American States (OAS) that Cuba had engaged in 
"illegitimate" acts against his country. The note asserted that the former Cuban 
Ambassador in Guatemala City, Antonio Rodriguez Echaz4bal (HAR, XIII: 163, 229), 
had meddled in trade union matters and in "strictly internal" political affairs. It 
charged that the "meddling" was part of a general plan to provoke a subversive up- 
rising. 


Teachers' Strike. A 70-minute demonstration climaxed the teachers' strike 
that had begun in June (HAR, XIII: 370). The teachers stated that their strike was 
a union movement and had no connection with any political party. Students sup- 
ported the teachers, and by the end of the strike they had obtained the rehiring of 
the director of the Quezaltenango school, who had been dismissed because of his 
opposition to a government edict. Also restored was the punctual payment of the 
teachers' salaries retracted in March (HAR, XIII: 163) because of the lowering of 
coffee prices, which affected the national economy. Minister of Education Sarbelio 


Herrera Cifuentes resigned, stating that he preferred to leave his post "before 
youth suffered any damage." 


EL SALVADOR 


Authorization Refused Revolutionary Party. The central election board re- 
jected an application from the Partido Revolucionario Abril y Mayo (PRAM) for 
recognition as a political party qualified to participate in elections. PRAM had 
been a segment of the coalition group Uni6én Nacional de Oposici6n (UNO), which 
split apart shortly after its inception over failure to compromise in forming a plat- 
form (HAR, XIII: 164-5). The board charged that PRAM sought to supplant the 
government's democratic structure--by force, if necessary--with a regime simi- 
lar to the Cuban revolutionary government. 


Cuban Diplomats Ousted. The Foreign Ministry announced that two Cuban 
diplomats, Armando Velfsquez Ferndndez and José M. Valdés, had been asked to 
leave El Salvador within 48 hours. Both men, officials in the Cuban Embassy, 
were accused of interfering in El Salvador's internal politics. Specifically, they 
were charged with having acted as intermediaries and propaganda agents "for an 
ideology which is contrary to the democratic system of El Salvador as stated in the 
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constitution." Their propaganda efforts had been directed toward the worker and 
student segments of the population, according to the official statement. 


Loan for Hydroelectric Project. The Ministry of Economy announced that 
the World Bank had loaned $3.6 million to El Salvador to help finance the construc- 
tion of a hydroelectric plant on the Guajoyo River, a tributary of the Desagiie, uti- 
lizing the waters of Lake Gtiija. Some elements in Guatemala took the stand that 
the project was prejudicial to the interests of Guatemalan farmers near Lake Gilija. 
About three-fourths of the lake lies in El Salvador and the rest in Guatemala. El 
Salvador offered to sell power produced by the projected hydroelectric plant to 
Guatemalan users at the same rate that it would be offered to Salvadoreans. 


Acajutla Bonds Sold. A $5-million bond issue for the new deep-sea port at 
Acajutla was sold within ten days after it was put on sale. Of the new bond issue, 
$3.2 million would be spent for installations and buildings in a new port city. Some 
$800,000 would be used to complete the wharf itself, and the rest would be spent for 
a tug and for loading and unloading equipment. 


Coffee Export Regulations. The National Coffee Department announced the 
regulations regarding export of that commodity according to the International Cof- 
fee Agreement. The department prohibited export of the 1959-60 crop as part of 
the 1960-61 quota. It also banned the export of coffee which did not conform to the 
standards established by the agreement. Exporters were required to retain ten 
sacks of coffee for every hundred exported. These were to be of the same weight 
and quality and were to be sold on the Salvadorean market only. 


HONDURAS 


Internal Tranquility? On July 12 Hondurans in Tegucigalpa commemorated 
the suppression of a revolt led by Colonel Armando VelAfsquez Cerrato against the 
government of President Ramé6n Villeda Morales in May 1959 (HAR, XII: 257). The 
ceremony was intended to prove the strength of the present regime, but rumors of 
unrest were nevertheless widespread. On July 13 the government newspaper 
Correo del Norte published an official announcement declaring these rumors "ab- 
solutely false" and designed to alarm the people. Later in the month, in answer 
to a complaint of government hostility toward militant students and liberals, the 
administration issued a statement that Communist activities and “any other at- 
tempts to implant totalitarian regimes in Honduras" would be considered illegal. 


Nicaraguan Revolutionaries Imprisoned. The leftist Federaci6n de Estu- 
diantes Universitarios de Honduras (FEUH) petitioned President Villeda Morales 
to free Nicaraguan revolutionaries captured in June (HAR, XIII: 372). The prison- 
ers had been carrying on activities against the Somoza regime, supposedly from 
Honduran territory. 


Dispute Over the Swan Islands. The banana-boat invasion of U.S.-occupied 
Great Swan Island off the northern coast of Honduras by 13 Honduran students made 
news in July and served to revive the old U.S.-Honduran dispute over ownership of 
the islands. The United States based its claim on the fact that Americans had set 
up a guano processing plant there in 1857, while Honduras' claim was founded on 
the fact that Spaniards discovered the Swan Islands in the 16th century. 


At the time of the invasion there were six U.S. Navy weather observers on 
the island and a handful of radio technicians employed by a group of New York fin- 
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anciers to broadcast news and entertainment to the Caribbean area. Stockholders 
of the radio station, under the misleading name of the Gibraltar Steamship Corpo- 
ration, include Thomas Dudley Cabot (president of the corporation and former 
president of the United Fruit Company), Walter G. Lohr, and Sumner Smith. The 
broadcasts had begun only recently and had drawn bitter protests from the Cuban 
regime of Fidel Castro. There was no indication, however, that Castro had any- 
thing to do with the invasion. The station claimed that its policy was one of oppo- 
sition to dictatorships in general; it had broadcast, for example, the commentaries 
of Dominican exiles currently residing in New York. 


The invaders had lunch with U.S. occupants of the island, who met them at 
the shore, and to all appearances U.S.-Honduran relations seemed jovial. As early 
as April, however, members of the FEUH had threatened to capture the island after 
their nationalistic spirit had been aroused by a U.S. census which showed the island's 
population to be 28. The students intended to follow up their invasion by sending 
"sanitary and cultural missions" to the island. Beneath the quasi-comic surface 

of the incident, however, some Hondurans meant business; several days after the 
invasion, the administration was being pressed by nationalists to assert Honduran 
claims against the United States. 


Power Development Loan Supplemented. The U.S. Development Loan Fund 
lent $2.8 million to the Empresa Nacional de Energfa Eléctrica (ENEE) to help 
meet the costs of that agency's Cafiaveral hydroelectric project near the Rfo Lindo. 
The centralized electrical system (HAR, XIII: 373) was being built at a total cost 
of $14.7 million, the rest having been provided by the World Bank ($8.8 million) 
and domestic sources. 


The Banco Central of Honduras predicted the eventual unification of the elec- 
trical facilities of El Salvador with those of Honduras, once the Honduran system 
was completed. The hydroelectric dam on the Lempa River in El Salvador would 
be connected with the Lindo River dam in Honduras, resulting in a greater energy 


output. This unification was considered essential to the economic progress of both 
countries. 


Flights from Miami. The U.S. Civil Aeronautics Commission extended its 
authorization of the flights of Transportes Aéreos Nacionales (TANSA) between 
Miami and Honduras. The commission warned, however, that passenger flights 
between Miami and points south and east of Honduras should cease. If they did not, 
the authorization would be revoked in 1961. 


NICARAGUA 


Anti-Somoza and Anti-U.S. Demonstrations. Opposition to the regime of 
President Luis Somoza Debayle continued during July. Bombs were planted in var- 
ious places in Le6n, and one man lost his life when he tried to bomb a power gener- 
ator so that terrorists could operate freely. The commercial radio, cut off early 
in July by government orders, had not been restored to private control by the end 
of the month. As the result of an anti-vice crusade sponsored by the government, 

a curfew on all bars was imposed. This was generally interpreted as an attempt 

to control the populace, since Somoza was said to be extremely apprehensive. 
Roadblocks were set up, and all security measures were taken. Police traveled 


in pairs, and secret service men mingled with the crowd and often pointed out sus- 
pects to the police. 
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Somoza appointed a Matagalpa judge to try Ignacio Briones Torres, former 
editor of the daily Impacto (HAR, XIII: 169) and president of the Nicaraguan asso- 
ciation of newspapermen. He had been jailed for ten days on the charge of being 

an agent of international Communism. The judge released him for lack of evidence. 
On his return to Managua he received many manifestations of support and sympa- 
thy from all social classes. Before departing for exile in Venezuela, he declared 
that the government had offered him a large sum of money if he would not attack 
Somoza. Radio commentator Luis Pasos Argiiello, who had been accused of sub- 
versive activities when he criticized U.S. Ambassador Thomas Whelan for being 
too friendly to the Somoza dynasty (HAR, XIII: 169), was also released after ten 
days of detention. 


Students at the University of Le6n rebelled when the new school of journalism 
which had opened on June 1 as a part of the university (HAR, XIII: 234) was sepa- 
rated from it. According to reports, the U.S. Embassy had originally shown great 
interest in the school of journalism and had helped it financially. However, without 
consulting the educational authorities of the university, Embassy officials brought 
in several professors from the United States who at the same time were employed 
at the Embassy. Criticism and general suspicion were aroused, and when the ap- 
proximately 80 students who had enrolled were asked to write their autobiographies 
stating their political, social, and religious beliefs, they refused. They felt that 
the object of the school was to obtain a group of Nicaraguan journalists conditioned 
to foreign interests. The professors denied this and opposed the constituting of a 
student group to determine the school's policy. The government decided to sepa- 
rate the school of journalism from the university and to put it directly under the 
Ministry of Education. The students met to protest this move, carrying a coffin 

to symbolize their dying school. 


Further student demonstrations were inspired by the first anniversary of the 
student massacre of July 23, 1959 (HAR, XII: 316) when nine students lost their 
lives and more than a hundred were wounded. The disturbances reached a peak in 
Managua when members of the pro-Castro youth organization Juventud Patri6ética 
Nicaragtiense assembled in the Plaza de la Repdblica before the Gran Hotel to de- 
mand that the name of the principal street, Avenida Franklin Roosevelt, be changed 
to Avenida César Augusto Sandino, in honor of the celebrated guerrilla fighter who 
had become a hero for anti-U.S. leftists because he had resisted U.S. "imperial- 
ists." The rebellious crowd crying, "Gringos, go home," and "Viva, Castro" 
was quickly dispersed when the National Guard appeared. A 15-year-old student 
was killed, and another was seriously wounded. A few students took refuge in the 
Gran Hotel, where some U.S. citizens, unaware of what was happening, hid them. 
The students were afterwards shamefaced because those whom they had railed at 
proved to be their friends. A U.S. military attaché attending a wedding in the 
Cathedral found his car overturned. 


PLN Meeting. At a mass meeting of the governing Partido Liberal Naciona- 
lista (PLN), a crowd estimated at 60,000 heard President Somoza deliver a two- 

hour address reiterating hi’s firm determination to hold free elections in 1963. He 
promised to see social justice carried out and democracy strengthened in Nicara- 
gua. 


Interoceanic Canal Project Revived. Representative Daniel Flood (Dem., 
Pennsylvania) introduced a bill in the U.S. Congress for the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of an interoceanic canal in Nicaragua. He pointed out that 
the political situation in Panama and the anti-U.S. attitude of many public officials 
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there made the proposal to widen the Panama Canal and install a third lock unde- 
sirable, since the Panamanian Government would insist on controlling the canal. 
On the other hand, the Nicaraguan Canal route deserved to be approved because of 
the friendly association of the United States with Nicaragua and the possibility of 
establishing a U.S. naval base there. 


New Hydroelectric Plant in Tuma. Work on the new hydroelectric plant in 
Tuma, considered one of the most ambitious projects in the country's history, 
was scheduled to begin in November. A series of dams and generating plants would 
double the nation's electric power capacity. Patterned after the U.S. Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA), the project would be known as the TMV system and would 
tap resources from the Tuma, Matagalpa, and Viejo rivers. The cost would ex- 
ceed $20.8 million. Of this amount the World Bank granted a loan of $12.5 million. 
The loan was not made directly to the government but to the semi-autonomous Na- 
tional Power and Light Company, which owns and operates the only electrical trans- 
mission system in the country. The Nicaraguan Treasury would finance the 40% 
not covered by the World Bank. 


COSTA RICA 


Budget Deficits Revealed. The Costa Rican legislative debate over budget 
deficits and government spending continued through July. Minister of Economy and 
Finance Jorge Borbén revealed in his annual report that the public debt had risen 
$10 million during 1959 to a total of $75 million. Government income was running 
well below 1960 budget estimates, with little apparent hope of improvement. Tight 
control had held expenditures below authorized levels by some $300,000 through 
June 30, according to official figures, but these savings were overshadowed by un- 
expected losses, such as $1.5 million involved in the completion of a contract for 
a portion of the Pan American Highway on which the original contractor defaulted. 
Another $2.5 million had been involved in a proposal by the national Chamber of 
Commerce that the Central Bank, a government agency, absorb losses suffered 

by two commercial banks in an international coffee transaction (HAR, XIII: 375). 
The legislature recognized the need for sounder financing by approving higher rates 
for electric power at the request of the Ministry of Public Works and the Instituto 
Central de Electricidad (ICE). The old rates had been established 25 years earlier 
and were wholly inadequate. Violent public pressure to block the increase was ap- 
parently overcome but might yet make it politically expedient to restore the old 
rates, as had been the case with real estate taxes and interest on farm loans (HAR, 
XIII: 305, 375). 


Ex- Presidents Increasingly Active. The names of former Presidents Otilio 
Ulate (HAR, XIII: 375) and José Figueres (HAR, XIII: 305) were seen in the head- 
lines frequently in July, and the press speculated openly on their political intentions. 
Ulate visited several neighboring countries where he pushed his proposal for the 
establishment of a regional development bank so successfully that officials of the 
World Bank late in July announced that they were reversing their previous position 
in opposition to the idea. He also spoke out publicly on such subjects as Communist 


penetration, tariff equalization, and future policy with regard to operations of the 
United Fruit Company in Central America. 
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Figueres' name appeared twice as the author of magazine articles on the sub- 
ject of the needs of underdeveloped countries.* He also conferred during July with 
both President Mario Echandi and Ex-President Ulate, and although details of the 
discussions were not released, it was assumed that he was promoting the consoli- 
dation of his liberal Partido Liberaci6n Nacional with the governing Partido Unién 
Nacional. Deputy Hern4n Garrén accused them of a political deal in his daily news- 
paper La Repdblica, but both Echandi and Figueres promptly denied the accusation. 
Such a consolidation of major parties midway between presidential elections would 
serve to block the aspirations “ some as-yet-unnamed presidential aspirants, in- 
cluding Garrén himself. 


Legislators' Trip to Red China; Communist Infiltration. Increasing public 
concern over Communist activity in general was so manifest that the original list 
of 31 deputies taking advantage of the Communist Chinese invitation to visit Pei- 
ping (HAR, XIII: 374) was reduced to less than ten by the end of July. Their de- 
parture was set for August 5, and their itinerary would include Prague and Moscow. 


Specific areas of Communist penetration were revealed when the banana work- 
ers' union Federaci6n Obrera Bananera y Anexos (FOBA) and the Federacién de 
Juntas Progresistas, a leftist political organization, initiated plans to reorganize 
and eliminate known Communists from their membership. Government security 
measures were tightened considerably during July, particularly when it became 
known that San José was being considered as a site for the forthcoming Foreign 
Ministers' conference of the Organization of American States (OAS). Official in- 
vestigations resulted in the arrest of several Communist labor agitators and in 
the expulsion of three Nicaraguan exiles charged with having associated with active 
Communists. 


Possible Cuban support of international Communism came to light with the 
discovery by postal authorities of Cuban currency in recent shipments of propa- 
ganda material of Soviet Russian and Red Chinese origin which were addressed to 
Costa Rican labor leaders. The Interior Ministry launched an immediate investi- 
gation, and press editorials called for more stringent laws or stricter application 
of existing laws in order to cope with Communist penetration of labor groups. 


Costa Rica Chosen for OAS Meeting. On July 25 the OAS selected San José 
as the site for the August 15 meeting of Foreign Ministers (see INTERNATIONAL). 
The announcement sparked a great outburst of activity, with security measures re- 
ceiving primary attention. Since the problems to be discussed were the most sen- 
sitive and difficult ever presented to the OAS, it was apparent that every effort 
would be made to prevent demonstrations that would embarrass the conferees or 
interfere with their deliberations. No official announcement of the government's 
position on the two problems was expected prior to the conference. 


Economic Outlook Improving. Very slow progress best described the results 
of government efforts to make the country economically self-sufficient. All pub- 
lished economic indices showed gains over the preceding year and some slight gains 
in recent months. However, foreign and international loans were still being sought 
for needed development projects, and the government was studying additional means 


* 

José Figueres and Adolf A. Berle. "Pafses ricos y pafses pobres,'"' Com- 
bate, San José, Costa Rica, July-August 1960, pp. 10-13. José Figueres. "Thoughts 
on Power Without Prosperity," Journal of Inter-American Studies, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, July 1960, pp. 257-60. 
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of attracting foreign investment. The need for continued technical assistance in 
many fields was emphasized by the extension for five years of the contract with the 
International Cooperation Administration. A Japanese offer to buy the entire 1960 
cotton crop at world market prices was hailed as a means of balancing trade be- 
tween the two countries. However, the move would also create the counterbalanc- 
ing necessity of importing cotton goods to meet local requirements (HAR, XIII: 
375-6). 


PANAMA 


Calm Settles on Political Scene. The political scene during July was char- 
acterized by a "lull-before-the-storm" atmosphere. President Ernesto de la 
Guardia announced tentative plans for a series of visits to South American coun- 
tries which would remove him from the country for part of his remaining time in 
office; and President-elect Roberto F. Chiari also saw fit to leave Panama for a 
two-week vacation in Jamaica. It appeared to many that both leaders were anxious 
to stay clear of the feverish political jockeying being carried on behind the scenes 
by ''King-Maker" Harmodio Arias, who had already proven himself a master. 
Knowledgeable persons spoke of power struggles within political parties such as a 
reported effort to dislodge Temfstocles Dfaz from the leadership of the Movimiento 
de Liberacié6n Nacional and to replace him with Harmodio's son Gilberto. Chiari 
said nothing of future plans except to announce that he was interested in having 
Panama join the Organization of Central American States (ODECA) in order to 
strengthen its economic and political ties with its neighbors. 


Departing Ambassador Praised. The traditional Fourth of July reception at 
the American Embassy drew varied comments from the Panamanian press and ra- 
dio. The majority praised retiring U.S. Ambassador Julian Harrington for his 
continuous efforts to improve relations between the two countries, while the depart- 
ing Governor of the Canal Zone, Major General William E. Potter, was roundly 
denounced for his lack of understanding and his inflexibility. The latter's tour of 
duty ended in July, and he was replaced by Major General William Carter. 


President Eisenhower was also praised publicly by President de la Guardia 
when the expanded U.S. aid plan for Latin America was announced on July 21. In 
an interview published in Diario las Américas of Miami, de la Guardia stated that 
his people had always found Eisenhower sympathetic and understanding and that his 
recent acts would assure him "a place of preference in the hearts of the Panama- 
nian people." This praise apparently stirred up some of the more extreme anti- 
U.S. elements, for the often-hit U.S. Information Agency building in Panama City 
was again bombed on July 24. However, relations between the governments of the 
two countries were expected to remain generally calm and friendly, at least until 
such time as tensions resulting from the Cuban revolution had diminished consid- 
erably. Members of the oligarchy had clearly shown their intention to curb agita- 
tion which could easily switch from an anti-U.S. theme to purely Panamanian is- 
sues with explosive results (HAR, XIII: 377). 


U.S. Aid Welcomed. The announcement of the "pilot plan" for Panama 
which would inaugurate the expanded U.S. aid program for Latin America was uni- 
versally hailed as a big step in improving relations. Another useful gesture was 
made by a group of U.S.-owned industrial organizations which agreed to underwrite 
the purchase of the Wainwright Shipyard by the Panama City Port Authority from 
the U.S. General Services Administration. This action rescued the yard from sale 
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to private parties and guaranteed its continuation as a public docking and repair 
facility of vital importance. Additional U.S. concessions were reported under 
consideration, including the designation of civilian rather than military governors 
for the Canal Zone and discontinuance of the Panama Line passenger-cargo serv- 
ice operated by the Panama Canal Company in competition with civilian shipping 
lines. Canal Zone authorities and employee unions opposed both ideas. 


Rembert James of the Copley News Service discussed other changes de- 
sired by Panamanians in two articles published after his return from a visit to 
Panama and other Caribbean countries. These changes included the payment to 
Panama of 50% of the gross revenue from the Canal rather than a fixed amount 
under a lease agreement and increased "sovereignty" for Panama, symbolized by 
flying the Panamanian flag in the Canal Zone. James closed his second article with 
the comment, common to all close observers of the area, "But mostly, the U.S. has 
no prospect but to dig in and expect a storm." The same conclusion had been ex- 
pressed in "Panama--An American Problem," an interesting article by Diégenes 
de la Rosa in the March 1960 issue of Polftica. 


Production Lags. The July 11 issue of The Weekly Study of Latin America 
contained a comprehensive review and analysis of the Panamanian economy. The 
author commented that the public debt had tripled since the end of 1950 and currently 
stood at $70 million. In commenting on prospects he predicted a continued slow 
growth in industry. He challenged recent projections published by the U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) which predicted a 1966 volume of 
goods and services of $548 million as compared to the 1956 figure of $429 million. 
He stated their figure was based on optimistic and unreal assumptions and contin- 
ued, "Realities are lagging behind expectations as far as living standards and mar- 


kets are concerned." Low skill-level and productivity of local labor, lack of incen- 
tives for savings and investment, and limited markets were listed as the principal 
factors inhibiting the economy. The study closed by saying that perhaps the great- 
est fault in past economic policy may have been Panama's traditionally aloof attitude 
toward its neighbors. 


THE CARIBBEAN 
CUBA 


U.S.-Cuban Relations: Monroe Doctrine on Trial. The virtual economic 
cold war between the United States and Cuba continued in July as both countries 
carried out threats made in June (HAR, XIII: 378). Early in the month the U.S. 
Senate passed a bill authorizing President Eisenhower to cut the Cuban sugar quota. 
A few days later, on July 6, the President reduced the quota by approximately 
856,000 tons, the amount which Cuba had previously expected to ship to the United 
States during the final months of the sugar exporting year. It was estimated that 
the cut would cost Cuba $92.5 million in foreign exchange if the sugar were not sold 
elsewhere. In retaliation, the Cuban Council of Ministers enacted a law which 
would allow the expropriation of all enterprises and properties wholly or partially 
owned by U.S. citizens or companies. It was estimated that U.S.-owned proper- 
ties in Cuba, though decreasing in number daily, were still worth between $500 
and $600 million. Later in the month seizures began with the expropriation of four 
major U.S.-owned sugar mills, and observers felt that it was only a matter of weeks 
before all U.S. properties would be expropriated. 
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On July 10 Soviet First Deputy Premier Nikita Khrushchev shocked the West- 
ern Hemisphere with a promise to attack the United States if Cuba were attacked by 
any armed force. That same day President Eisenhower declared that the United 
States would not "permit the establishment of a regime dominated by international 
Communism in the Western Hemisphere." The following day Khrushchev reiterated 
his warning and promised to buy, at world market prices, all Cuban sugar that the 
United States refused; he promised greater Soviet economic and moral support for 
Cuba and commented that "the Monroe Doctrine is finished." 


During the following tense days, significant events occurred in both the United 
States and Cuba. The State Department went through an organizational shake-up, 
and Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom Jr. was re- 
placed by economic specialist Thomas Mann. President Eisenhower announced 
then a new $600 million Latin American aid plan (see INTERNATIONAL). In Cuba, 
Prime Minister Fidel Castro sent his Minister of Foreign Affairs Radl Roa Garcia 
to ask for an immediate session of the United Nations Security Council to consider 
charges that the United States was guilty of aggressive acts toward Cuba. Even 
before the special session was held, however, the two Latin American member na- 
tions of the Security Council, Ecuador and Argentina, put through a motion that the 
issue be referred to the Organization of American States (OAS). Cuban Foreign 
Minister Roa was allowed to voice his charges, and U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. 
Henry Cabot Lodge answered them, saying that the United States had no intention 
of invading Cuba. An emergency session of the OAS was then held in Washington, 
and it was decided to call a foreign ministers' meeting in San José, Costa Rica, in 
mid-August to discuss the Cuban issue and also Venezuelan charges against the 
Dominican Republic (see VENEZUELA). 


"Cuba sf, Yankee no.'"' When President Eisenhower's statement that the 
United States would allow no Communist state in the Western Hemisphere was pub- 
lished in Cuba, anti-U.S. feeling swept to new heights. The majority of the Cubans 
had already been convinced in recent months by the Cuban press and by the sugar 
quota cut that the United States was using anti-Communism as a mask behind which 
"imperialistic" motives were hidden. Every street corner was decorated with ban- 
ners announcing solidarity with the revolution. The most frequently seen banners 
read "sin cuota pero sin amo" (without a quota but without an overlord) and "Patria 


o Muerte" (Fatherland or Death). Crowds gathered to chant in unison "Cuba sf, 
Yankee no."* 


As anti-U.S. opinion mounted, more and more Americans began to leave the 
country. U.S. newsmen, very unpopular in Cuba, ran into increasing difficulty. 
Seven newsmen were detained for periods ranging from a few hours to a few days; 
included were Tad Szulc of the New York Times, Harvey Rosenhouse and Andrew 


St. George of Time magazine, and John Hlavacek of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 


The tense atmosphere created by the sugar quota cut and other events be- 
came even more tense when it was announced that Premier Castro was ill. Specu- 
lation on the illness reached ridiculous proportions as U.S. newspapers published 
reports that Castro's brother, Minister of the Armed Forces Rafil Castro, would 
take over the government. By the end of the month, however, it was obvious that 


* 
In Cuba "Yankee" is spelled the English way rather than "Yanqui," as in 
Spanish. 
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the Premier's condition was not serious. According to reports, the illness was a 
mild physical collapse brought on by nervous strain and overwork and complicated 
by an intestinal infection and pleurisy in one lung. The physical strength of the 
6'2" 200-1b. leader was legendary, however, and it was expected that he would 
recover rapidly. 


Disregarding his illness, Premier Castro and an estimated one million other 
Cubans traveled to the Sierra Maestra to "rededicate the nation to the goals of the 
revolution."" The mass meeting was held to celebrate the seventh anniversary of 
the 26th of July attack on the Moncada fortress in Santiago in 1953 and also to dedi- 
cate the 20,000-student Camilo Cienfuegos school for peasant children. In his 
speech Castro again outlined his goals, accused the United States of economic ag- 
gression, announced that new automatic rifles (Belgian and Czechoslovakian) had 
arrived for Cuba's 200,000-member militia, and concluded with what amounted to 
a prophecy that the Andes would become the Sierra Maestra of South America. 


Relations with Communist Nations. When Nikita Khrushchev promised 
rocket protection, Soviet prestige rose considerably in Cuba. Labor unions and 
student organizations sent cables to Russia expressing gratitude for Khrushchev's 
support. Ral Castro, on tour in eastern Europe, was warmly welcomed at the 
Kremlin, and there were reports that he was seeking military equipment, including 
jets. Over 70 Cuban Air Force cadets traveled to the Soviet Union for an eight- 
month training course. The Soviet Union named Sergei M. Kudryavtsev as Ambas- 
sador to Cuba. Kudryavtsev was allegedly the boss of a Soviet espionage ring in 
Canada in 1946. 


In mid-July a 14-man Communist Chinese trade mission headed by Lu Hsu- 
Chang, the Spanish-speaking Deputy Minister of Foreign Commerce, arrived in 
Cuba. Following consultations, a five-year trade agreement was signed. China 
was to purchase some 500,000 tons of sugar each year; 20% of the value of the 
sugar was to be paid in sterling and 80% in goods such as machine tools, edible 
oils, rice, flour, and clothing. In addition to sugar, Cuban goods to be exported 
to China were hides, tobacco, coffee, fruits, and mineral ores. Also signed were 
scientific and technical cooperation agreements, and it was expected that an inten- 
sive student exch: nge program would be developed. Most observers were convinced 
that it would not be long before Cuba and Communist China exchanged diplomats. 


Crisis at the University. In late June, Havana University's Federaci6n Estu- 
diantil Universitaria (FEU) demanded the dismissal of all "counterrevolutionary" 
and "incompetent" professors (HAR, XIII: 382). The school's governing council, 
made up of the deans of the 13 university faculties and led by university president 
Clemente Inclin, told the FEU that it was under no obligation to obey. FEU pres- 
ident Major Rolando Cubela, with obvious government backing, then demanded that 
all 650 of the university's professors resign so that the FEU could rehire those it 
considered friendly to the revolution. On July 15 a new governing body for the 
university was formed by the FEU, made up of four FEU leaders and four profes- 
sors. Under pressure from this group, professors began to resign, some with 
undisguised relief, others with tears in their eyes. According to reports, the FEU 
planned to rehire about 500. Student leaders admitted that the university would suf- 
fer from a lack of qualified teachers but promised that new ones would be hired in 
Latin America and Europe. FEU leaders from Oriente University in Santiago were 
preparing to carry out similar reforms in their school. 
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Latin American Youth Congress. Busy reforming their university, Cuban 
student leaders barely had time to welcome over 800 foreign delegates to the Pri- 
mer Congreso de la Juventud Latinoamericana. The youth congress was held under 
the auspices of the Cuban Government, and the delegates were lodged at the luxuri- 
ous Havana Libre hotel (formerly the Havana Hilton). The announced goal of the 
congress was to rally the youth of the world against "Yankee imperialism" and to 
discuss the political, economic, and social problems confronting Latin America. 
The students, nearly all anti-U.S., met in daily session, heard speeches by Cuban 
leaders, visited cooperatives, and took part in the Sierra Maestra rally on the 26th. 
Dawn would often find groups exchanging ideas over coffee or singing the theme song 
of the congress, "Cuba sf, Gringo no." Ernesto ("Che") Guevara made headlines 
with his speech at the opening of the congress when he said that the Cuban Revolu- 
tion was "applied Marxism" and referred to the assassination of the Cuban Andrés 
Cov4 Salas in Caracas (see VENEZUELA), commenting that Venezuelan President 
Ré6mulo Betancourt was "a prisoner of the imperialists." 


Counterrevolutionary Activities. In July the revolution found itself in the 
historic position eventually reached by all thorough revolutions, that of considering 
a person either 100% for or 100% against the government and its goals. There was 
no middle course. Thus, to the revolutionary, the term counterrevolutionary in- 
cluded everyone from members of small, armed, terrorist groups to confused, 
anti-Communist Fidelistas. Persons in high positions began to have to prove their 
allegiance as defections increased. 

Early in the month, José Pardo Llada, Cuba's most vocal propagandist, was 
the victim of an assassination attempt; a friend was seriously wounded by the gun- 
fire. A few days later the Jesuit president of Santo Tom4s de Villanueva University 
and Bishop Coadjutor of Havana, Eduardo Boza Masvidal, sent out a diocesan bul- 
letin in which he warned, "The Church is opposed as much to Communist socialism 
as it is to abusive capitalism. .." A week later a mass was held at the cathedral 
in old Havana for "all those who fight and suffer persecution under Communist re- 
gimes." During the sermon, given by Boza Masvidal, members of the congrega- 
tion began shouting "Cuba sf, Rusia no." After the sermon the crowd poured into 
the street. Hecklers appeared and arguments broke out, then fights. Police made 
no serious attempt to disperse the demonstrators but arrested 18. The next day a 
similar mass was held to celebrate "the victory of Spain over Communism" at the 
suburban parish Church of JesGis de Miramar in Vedado. The mass was celebrated 
by the Archbishop of Havana, Evelio Dfaz. Again the crowds went into the street, 
and fights occurred between members of the congregation and waiting members of 
the Juventud Socialista (Socialist youth organization). A priest and a young U.S. 
citizen were reportedly injured during the riot. Representatives of the Roman 
Catholic women's league announced that the masses would be continued but that ef- 
forts would be made to prevent demonstrations. Observers agreed that the battle 
lines were forming between the Catholic Church and the revolution. Premier 
Castro, who had once said "Whatever a revolutionary does, he must leave the 
Church alone," in July accused Church officials of supporting counterrevolutionary 
activity while "hidden safely behind their cassocks." 


Almost daily throughout the month important Cuban figures, evidently con- 
vinced that the acceptance of outright Soviet moral and economic support was the 
point of no return for the revolution, sought asylum in foreign embassies in Havana 
or fled to the United States. The most serious blow to Fidel Castro's regime was 
the defection of Miguel Angel Quevedo, director of the weekly magazine Bohemia, 
the most important magazine in Cuba and widely read throughout Latin America. 
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Previously pro-Castro but anti-Communist, Quevedo said that the revolution had 
been betrayed. The magazine continued publication in Havana under new manage- 
ment. It was reported that Quevedo hoped to publish an anti-Castro version in 
Bogot4, Colombia, but this seemed unlikely. An associate of Quevedo, Ant6n Or- 
tega, director of the weekly Carteles, Cuba's second most important magazine, 
also sought asylum. 


José Miré Cardona, Castro-appointed Prime Minister of the Cuban Provi- 
sional Government in January 1959, resigned as Ambassador-designate to the 
United States and sought asylum in the Argentine Embassy. The resignation oc- 
curred after Miré Cardona, a part-time professor at Havana University Law 
School, tried to convince Cuban President Osvaldo Dorticés that the FEU should 
not be permitted to carry out its purge in the university. Mir6 Cardona later is- 
sued a statement in which he said that he had resigned because "ideological dif- 
ferences between my conscience and the plans of the government--revealed with 
clarity by the President--were impossible to resolve." As though at a signal, 
other Cuban ambassadors in various parts of the world resigned their posts. 
Among them were Sergio Rojas, Ambassador to Great Britain; Rafael Garcfa Bar- 
cena, Ambassador to Brazil; Eric Agliero Montoro, Ambassador to West Germany; 
and Luis Berault, Ambassador to Canada. The Cuban foreign office then started 
firing other ambassadors suspected of anti-revolutionary sentiment. Among these 
were Enrique Pérez Cisneros, Cuban representative to the Economic and Social 
Council of the OAS; Manuel Piedra, Ambassador in Rome; and Willy Salazar, Am- 
bassador to Switzerland. Replacements would come from the ranks of the militant 
but diplomatically inexperienced youthful group in the foreign office. 


Sugar and Oil. According to the U.S. Department of Agriculture Sugar Report 
of July 1960, Cuban sugar sales for delivery in 1960 to Communist countries were 
2,540,000 tons, while those to the United States were only 2,100,000 tons, and to 
other countries they were estimated at 1,140,000 tons. Local consumption require- 
ments in 1960 were to be about 350,000 tons. These figures totaled about 6.1 mil- 
lion tons. With the Communist countries taking such a large amount of the 1960 
crop, Cuba was in a position to demand higher prices for her remaining supplies, 


and “apace. ys in the middle of July Cuba did raise the price from 3¢ per lb. to 
3.254. 


Immediately following the Cuban Government's intervention* of the three 
foreign-owned oil refineries (HAR, XIII: 380), there was speculation that Cuba 
would try to purchase oil in Venezuela or from an increasingly friendly Mexico 
(see MEXICO). By the end of July, however, as more and more Soviet crude oil 
arrived, it was clear that Cuba would have no petroleum shortage in the near fu- 
ture. Standard Oil of New Jersey (ESSO), owner of one of the intervened refiner- 
ies, attempted to pressure oil tanker owners into refusing to transport Soviet oil 


to Cuba, but because of a world-wide tanker glut, near-bankrupt ship owners quickly 
filled the gaps. 


Agriculture; Imports. According to the New York Times and other U.S. 
press sources, mismanagement and the breakneck race for agricultural diversifi- 

cation were seriously harming the future of Cuban agricultural production. A crisis 
was predicted in the Cuban cattle industry, now run almost entirely by the Instituto 


"To intervene" is a legal term meaning to take over provisionally pending 
final disposition. 
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Nacional de la Reforma Agraria (INRA), and reporters gleefully speculated that 
the 1962 sugar crop would decrease by at least 2 million tons. Meanwhile, Cuban 
spokesmen were proudly showing visitors highly productive new rice, tomato, and 
peanut cooperatives. Premier Castro promised Cubans that there would soon be 
a surplus of meat for export and that the 1962 sugar crop would be increased by at 
least 1 million tons. That there was a lack of experience and coordination among 
INRA officials was obvious, but it was also true that nearly everyone involved in 
the agrarian reform, from cooperative manager to lowly cane-cutter, was deter- 
mined to succeed. * 


The Cuban Minister of Commerce, Rail Cepero Bonilla, designated the 
newly created Bank for Foreign Trade as the sole importer of a long list of com- 
modities. Some of the commodities to be imported by the bank included agricul- 
tural products, paper products, electrical appliances, business machines, tractors 
and other agricultural machinery, lumber, trucks, and buses. Cuban imports from 
the United States from January through May amounted to $120 million, about 30% 
below the same period of 1959. The Foreign Trade Bank was expected to try to de- 


crease this amount even further by cutting U.S. imports and importing more from 
the Soviet bloc. 


HAITI 


Arrest of Clément Barbot. On July 15, Clément Barbot (HAR, XII: 322, 
379, 435), chief of the secret police and private secretary to President Francois 
Duvalier, was placed under house arrest. There were rumors that at least ten 
other persons had been arrested at the same time and that all were involved with 
Barbot in a conspiracy to overthrow the government. During the illness of the 


President a year ago, Barbot was considered the unofficial chief executive of the 
country. 


Condemnation of Duvalier Regime by U.S. Labor Publication. Under the 
title "Haiti: Forgotten Dictatorship," the July 18-25 New Leader carried an ar- 
ticle by Serafino Romualdi, the AFL-CIO's inter-American representative. He 
asserted that President Duvalier, while getting help from the United States, was 
actually in the hands of pro-Communist advisers who were pushing him closer and 
closer to the Communist line. He accused the regime of ruthlessly crushing demo- 


cratic political groups and independent labor organizations and of suppressing free- 
dom of the press. 


Power Shortage in Port-au-Prince. Much.of the power output of the Haitian 
Gas and Electric Company was being stolen by subscribers who had changed their 
house wiring to bypass the meter. The government had done nothing about the power 
theft, which had become a long-standing practice, and as a result, the private power 
company had been unable to maintain its service. It was reported in July that the 
power was on only ten minutes out of each daytime hour, to keep refrigerators cool; 
at night it came on at 6:30 and was cut off from 8:00 until 9:30. 


For an interesting account of these developments, see a new book on the 
Cuban revolution: Huberman, Leo and Sweezy, Paul M. Cuba, Anatomy of a Revo- 
lution. Monthly Review Press, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mass Mobilization. In response to President Héctor Trujillo's request (HAR, 
XIII: 384), the Dominican Congress on July 1 declared a national state of emergency. 
The next day, under orders issued by the Armed Forces Ministry for the mobiliza- 
tion of troops, Army, Navy, and Air Force units paraded through the capital in what 
one spokesman termed a "routine maneuver." However, La Naci6n stated that not 
even in June 1959, when the Dominican Republic was invaded by revolutionaries, had 
there been such a large display of the country's military might. The Armed Forces 
Ministry also declared that the Dominican Republic was conducting tests with guided 
missiles; German, Hungarian, and Mexican technicians were reported to be in 
charge of the tests. 


Elections; Opposition Parties. President Trujillo announced that general elec- 
tions would be held on December 15. The National Assembly approved the executive's 
request that the presidential term be reduced from the present five years to four 
years. President Trujillo stated that the administration would facilitate the nomi- 
nation of candidates by nongovernment parties. Fabio A. Mota became chairman of 
the new Partido Nacionalista on July 20. He took an oath to defend the sovereignty 
of the Dominican Republic and to fight for the culture, advancement, and prosperity 
of the nation. The new party, however, was not expected to oppose the Trujillos 
since it promised in its platform to "exalt the contributions made by the Benefactor 
to national sovereignty." 


OAS Investigation Moving Forward. On July 8, the Organization of American 
States (OAS) voted 19-0 (Venezuela and the Dominican Republic abstained) to re- 
view evidence implicating Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo in the June assas- 
sination attempt against Venezuelan President R6mulo Betancourt (see VENEZUELA, 
and INTERNATIONAL). A five-nation fact-finding mission heard testimony in Cara- 
cas and on July 27 was invited by Trujillo to carry out investigations in the Domini- 
can Republic. The Venezuelan charges against the Dominican Republic were to be 
placed first on the agenda at the August meeting of the OAS foreign ministers in San 
José, Costa Rica. 


Generalissimo Trujillo accused Mexico and the United States of intervention 
in Dominican internal affairs by signing the OAS Inter-American Peace Committee 
report that charged the Dominican Republic with violations of human rights (HAR, 
XIII: 383). He made the accusation on July 4 while addressing a group of foreign 
visitors who were in the Dominican Republic at the invitation of its Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. An episode bore out the OAS accusation regarding the violation of 
human rights. Early in July, four Dominicans who tried to seek asylum in the 
Brazilian Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo were shot inside the embassy gates by Tru- 
jillo gunmen. Two were killed, and the other two were dragged off wounded. The 
Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Horacio Lafer, protested the shooting and 
recalled Ambassador Jaime de Barros Gomes for consultation. 


Increase in Sugar Quota Denied. In a move to demonstrate that it does not 
support dictators, the United States by-passed the Dominican Republic in redistrib- 
uting the Cuban sugar quota. Of the 835,000 tons withheld from Cuba, the Domini- 
can quota would have been raised from 111,157 tons to almost 300,000 tons, giving 
an additional $29 million to the Dominican sugar industry, which is virtually owned 
by the Trujillo family. Obviously irritated, Dominican Secretary of Agriculture 
and Commerce Manuel V. Ramos accused the United States of violating its Sugar 
Act by skipping over his country. 
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PUERTO RICO 


Conflicts over Registration of New Clerical Party. The movement to organ- 
ize a Catholic party (HAR, XIII: 384) received strong support from the Catholic 
leaders of the island. They called on clerics and lay members of the Church to 
back the Partido de Acci6n Cristiana (PAC). Bishop James P. Davis of San Juan 
and Bishop James E. McManus of Ponce stated that without the new party "it was 
not possible to halt anti-Catholic legislation."" They asserted that it would be legit- 
imate to use Church property to register party members. Governor Luis Mufioz 
Marfn denied that the Church had ordered the registration or could do so; he said 
that priests had the right as citizens to favor the PAC, but Catholics were not ob- 
ligated to follow their political advice. 


PAC leaders claimed that unfair practices were being used to block registra- 
tion. They alleged that a number of judges had not cooperated in carrying out the 
registration and that the island's electoral board had delayed in providing electoral 
lists. They filed claims in both the San Juan Superior Court and the island's Su- 
preme Court against the Puerto Rican Secretary of State (in charge of the registra- 
tion of voters), asking the tribunals to declare that voters registered on January 30 
and January 31, 1960, be considered qualified voters for registration purposes. 
The Puerto Rican Department of State had officially informed the petitioners that 

it rejected all petitions signed by voters who had registered on those dates and had 
not voted in 1956. The PAC also applied to the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico for a 
writ of mandamus to be served against the General Superintendent of Elections, or- 


dering him to permit their representatives to inspect and make copies of the 1956 
electoral lists. 


Puerto Rico at the U.S. Party Conventions. As an aftermath of the earlier 
split in the Puerto Rican Democratic Party (HAR, XIII: 245), Puerto Rico had two 
delegations at the Democratic National Convention in Los Angeles. The problem 
was settled by splitting the island's seven seats between the two factions. The 
Democratic platform mentioned the progress of Puerto Rico in its present status as 
an example of the benefits of self-determination. The Republican platform which 
was presented in Chicago included in its section on administration a statement fa- 
voring statehood for Puerto Rico. The Puerto Rican delegation, representing the 
Partido Estadista Republicano (PER), expressed satisfaction with the platform, 
stating that it would be of assistance to the PER in the November elections. 


Boycott of Dominican Ships. The campaign to picket all Dominican shipping 
was initiated by the union of Dominican workers in exile, Sindicato Libre de Tra- 
bajadores Dominicanos el el Exilio. The movement was supported by Puerto Rican 
dockworkers when Dominican ships tried to discharge cargo in San Juan and Maya- 
gliez. AFL-CIO president George Meany backed the boycott and urged Governor 


Mufioz Marfn to bar Dominican Republic vessels from the island to avoid labor dis- 
orders. 


General Economic Picture Favorable. Secretary of the Treasury José R. 
Nogueras announced that receipts of the island's general fund in the 1960 fiscal year 
had broken all records. The total of more than $204 million represented a 9.6% 
increase over last year's $186 million. The largest sources of income were sales 
and excise taxes and income taxes. The Administrator of Economic Development, 
Teodoro Moscoso, announced that during the fiscal year ending in June new records 
were set in both the number of new industries and the tourist trade. His agency 
had promoted 226 new industrial enterprises; 163 firms represented U.S. capital, 
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and 63 were established by local investors. Nearly half of the new U.S. plants 
were expansion projects undertaken by manufacturers already operating success- 
fully in Puerto Rico. More than 343,000 tourists visited the island, topping last 

year's total by 25%; they spent an estimated $53 million. 


Drop in Sugar Production. The decline in production reportedly was due 
largely to decreased sugar content in the cane as a result of abnormally high tem- 
peratures. The shortage was estimated at 300,000 tons under the 1,307,490-ton 
quota, representing a loss of about $35 million. Leaders of the industry called on 
growers to increase plantings; they expected better prices and a larger quota on 
the U.S. market based on increased consumption. 


Increase in Purchases of U.S. Mainland Products. Puerto Rico was the 
seventh largest purchaser of U.S. products in 1959 and fourth largest on a per 
capita basis, according to an analysis of U.S. Department of Commerce statistics 
released in July by the Economic Development Administration. The total purchases 
of mainland products reached $719 million. On a per capita basis, Puerto Rico 
bought $316 worth of U.S. goods. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Federal. Premier Eric Williams of Trinidad suggested in a press confer- 
ence at Port of Spain that he felt that the time was ripe for British Guiana to enter 
the West Indies Federation. Emphasizing that the situation over Federation had 
been clarified, he added that the development planning of British Guiana would com- 
pel it to join the West Indies. The Jamaica Gleaner attributed this change of atti- 
tude to the Trinidad visit of Secretary of State for the Colonies Iain Macleod (HAR, 
XIII: 386), together with Williams' view that Premier Norman Manley would win 
the Jamaica referendum. 


Federal Prime Minister Sir Grantley Adams advised the whole of the West 
Indies to pay very serious attention to what was happening in Cuba. He said that 

just as other powers had in the past established Caribbean bases, now Russia was 
trying to establish one on the doorstep of the United States. Until Dominion status 


was obtained, Britain remained responsible for the defense of the West Indies Fed- 
eration. 


Washington announced that 70,000 short tons of sugar had been allotted to the 
West Indies and British Guiana for 1960. This was to help the United States to fill 
the gap caused by the reduction of the Cuban quota (see p. 447). Of the total it was 
believed that Jamaica would receive about 30,000 tons. With a world price of about 
3.3¢ per lb., the U.S. price of about 6¢ was very attractive. 


The recent organization in Puerto Rico of the Caribbean Organisation, to suc- 
ceed the Caribbean Commission which had operated from Trinidad, provided an in- 
teresting sidelight on constitutional progress in the Caribbean (HAR, XIII: 385). 
Whereas the previous body had been set up by four colonial powers in the Caribbean 
(the United States, Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands), only France as 
representative of its departments of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Guiana would be 
represented on the new body. The other members would be the West Indian terri- 
tories which had emerged into some measure of self government. As before, the 
Republics of the Caribbean were not members. The West Indies would be repre- 
sented at Federal level. Other British territories included would be British Guiana, 
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British Honduras, the British Virgin Islands, and the Bahamas. Membership also 


included Puerto Rico, the American Virgin Islands, the Netherlands Antilles, and 
Surinam. 


In response to questions concerning immigration into Britain, particularly 
from the West Indies, Home Secretary Richard A. Butler declared in the House of 
Commons that it was very unlikely that Britain would turn away from its traditional 
policy of permitting free entry. He thought that the governments concerned should 
try to help with voluntary restriction on emigration (HAR, XIII: 388). 


Opposition Member of Parliament L. James Callaghan criticized the British 
Government policy in relation to the Colonial Development Corporation (HAR, XIII: 


387). His contention that the scope of this body should be extended to cover ex- 
colonies was, however, defeated in the House of Commons. 


The University College of the West Indies (UCWI) authorities denied a report 
that there had been discrimination against selecting students from British Guiana. 
The statement emphasized that candidates were not selected on a quota basis, but 
were chosen on merit, irrespective of the territory of origin. It was announced that 
the UCWI would receive from the Rockefeller Foundation a grant of $288,000 over a 
five-year period. This would be partly for equipment for UCWI hospital extension 
and for the new medical school building, and partly for research. 


It was announced that the Ford Foundation would make a grant of $140,000 to 
the Federal Government of the West Indies. This would be used for a training 


scheme for officers of the diplomatic service in preparation for the time when the 
West Indies would gain dominion status. 


Jamaica. Arising from recent Rastafarian incidents (HAR, XIII: 387) arrests 
were eventually made of seven American citizens. The West Indian Economist re- 
marked that the really puzzling question was the reason for a comparatively expen- 
sive invasion from the United States, including the introduction of considerable 
quantities of arms. The periodical wondered who had financed the enterprise and 
with what object. The Jamaica Legislature passed a Public Safety Act, unique in 
the peacetime history of the island. Under this measure a person suspected of be- 
ing used in a manner prejudicial to public safety could be detained for six months 
at the discretion of the Minister of Home Affairs. Though recognized as being con- 
trary to the traditional British system of the right of an accused person to a speedy 
trial, the measure appeared to be generally accepted by both public and press as 
necessary in the difficult situation caused by the Rastafari movement. Finance 
Minister Vernon Arnett announced the reorganization and amelioration of terms and 
conditions of service and pay for the Jamaica police force. This would cost some 
4%215,000 in a full year. Numbers would be increased by 78 and promotion accel- 
erated. It was believed that the Rastafarian incidents had influenced the govern- 
ment over this decision. Spotlight commented that Jamaicans had long been dis- 
gusted with the inadequacy of police supervision and that the wounting wave of 


crimes since the beginning of the year had caused many to live in mortal fear of 
their lives. 


Following the seizure of the Anglo-Dutch Shell Refinery in Cuba, Clinton 
Parchment suggested in the Gleaner that Britain might cut off the importation of 

Cuban cigars (HAR, XIII: 380). This, he believed, would assist the Jamaica cigar 
industry which during the war and postwar period of dollar shortage had employed 
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3,000 persons and now employed only one third of that number due to competition 
from Cuba in the British market. 


Capatin José Pérez Menéndez, pilot of a Cubana airline plane en route from 
Havana to Miami, forced his co-pilot at gun point to take the plane off course and 
land at Palisadoes Airport, Jamaica. He claimed political asylum, adding that he 
had selected Jamaica rather than Miami since he felt he would be safer there from 
Castro agents. Next day the passengers were flown to Miami in another Cubana 
plane which had been sent from Havana. Heriberto Clews, Cuban Consul in Ja- 
maica, claimed that Pérez Menéndez had received a bribe of $50,000 from "an in- 
ternational ring of foreign capitalists."" Pérez Menéndez denied this. He left on 
the British West Indian Airways for Miami. The Gleaner sharply criticized the 
authorities in Jamaica for taking so lightly what it termed the hijacking of a pas- 
senger airliner at pistol point, adding that it was the modern equivalent of mutiny 
on the high seas. 


Low prices for many agricultural products and the failure of Jamaica to pro- 
vide more foodstuffs for internal consumption or to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered to supply fruit and vegetables to the tourist trade, was brought to the 
fore by a much publicized dispute between Sir Robert Kirkwood, chairman of the 
Sugar Manufacturers Association of Jamaica and until recently chairman of the Cit- 
rus Growers Association of Jamaica, and Rudolph Burke, Minister without portfolio 
in the Jamaica Government and president of the Jamaica Agricultural Society (JAS), 
a body receiving government grants and closely associated with government agricul- 
tural policy. Kirkwood sharply criticized the work of the JAS under Burke's lead- 
ership including the commodity associations which it had promoted, and asked how 
4.480,000 made available by the government had been used. Burke sharply rebutted 
Kirkwood's criticisms, claiming that the money had been well spent. 


The public offer of 1.52 million of Jamaica Government Local Registered 
6% Stock 1972-75 was fully subscribed. The money was to be applied to capital de- 
velopment of industrial and agricultural projects. This loan brought the total of 
Jamaica Government Local Stock to 411,574,835. Jamaica stock on the London 
Market was 216,035,300 and Jamaica Government Bonds on the New York market 
was £.4,464,286. The total public debt of the island was 434,520,391. 


An agreement was signed between the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA) of the U.S. Government and the Jamaica Government to continue the 
assistance received by the island from this source. ICA services include a wide 
range of activities in agriculture, education, and public health. This body also 
arranges for government officers to visit the United States and Puerto Rico to ob- 
serve how projects are run there. 


Trinidad. A dispute between the Oil Workers Trade Union and the oil com- 
panies in Trinidad paralyzed the island for 18 days. More than 10,000 workers 
were involved. Ultimately union leader John Rojas reached an agreement with 
Texaco and Shell, the major oil companies. There was a general wage increase of 
18%, with additional increases totaling a further 4% over the next 18 months. Other 
points settled included duration of contract, severance pay, and wages of contract 
personnel. Premier Eric Williams estimated that his government had lost $5.5 
million in disbursements and payment by the companies during the stoppage. "Both 
sides," he complained, "played fast and loose with the government's revenue with- 
out asking the government its opinion." 
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A new phase of smuggling between Venezuela and Trinidad (HAR, XII: 551) 
resulting from the oil dispute, was the illicit importation of kerosene and cooking 
oil to the island. Three Venezuelans were fined at the instance of the Trinidad 
Customs and Excise Department, while special guards were placed in the dock 
areas. 


The Trinidad Guardian criticized the manner in which public contracts were 
awarded in Trinidad. It claimed that the $43 million contract for a sewage project 
had been given to a Venezuelan firm before the plans had been prepared. The edi- 
torial compared this with the method employed by Jamaica in its $19.2 million wa- 
terworks extension whereby the contract was awarded after tenders with plans and 

documents had been received. 


The Trinidad Government announced that it would make available $6.7 mil- 
lion at 6-1/2% to Trinidad Consolidated Telephones Ltd. Telephone charges were 
also to be raised during an interim period. This settled a 2-1/2 year dispute be- 
tween the government and the company. 


Other Islands. First of the 1960 tropical storms, Hurricane Abby, swept 
over St. Lucia, killing six children and damaging between 80% and 85% of the ba- 
nana acreage. It was anticipated that it would take the industry a year to recover. 
Chief Minister George Charles officially set the damage at $3 million, of which 
70% was in regard to banana cultivations and 25% in respect of roads and bridges. 


St. Kitts announced the recruitment of 216 Barbadians to cut sugar cane. 
Payment was fixed at $1.15 per ton for cutting, compared with $1.25 in Barbados, 
with loading rates at 71¢ per ton against $1.25 in Barbados. 


British Guiana. During an official visit to Venezuela, Charles Hill, Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in the British Government, said that British Gui- 
ana had started on its road to independence, beginning with self government. He 
added that at the end of World War II there were 511 million people in overseas 

territories dependent on the British Crown, while today the figure was 45 million. 
All of the British territories which had attained independence, with the exceptions 
of Ireland and Burma, had preferred to remain within the Commonwealth. 


The most important industrial development in British Guiana was the exten- 
sion of the Mackenzie plant of the Demerara Bauxite Company, a subsidiary of 
Aluminium Ltd. of Canada. Situated 65 miles from the mouth of the Demerara 
River, this plant will process bauxite into alumina. It was expected to start pro- 
duction early in 1961. 


British Honduras. In order to unify the labor movement, the General Work- 
ers Union and the British Honduras Development Union decided to amalgamate. The 
Belize Billboard said that the amalgamation would be watched with cautious opti- 
mism, adding that fragmented as it was today, organized labor was almost a neg- 
ligible force in British Honduras (HAR, XIII: 389). 


Anxiety was expressed that the government was adopting an immigration 
policy despite no official statement as to what this was to be. In addition to the 

agreement over the admission of Mennonites from Canada (HAR, XIII: 389), it was 
believed that a thousand Dutch Indonesian families would be brought in. 
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FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Le Monde of Paris claimed that a decree would shortly be published vesting 
in Prefects of Overseas Departments the power to forbid the entry of, or to expel, 
any persons whose actions might prejudice public order. The newspaper added 
that it understood that the Council of State had expressed an unfavorable view of 
this proposal, since the only circumstances brought to its notice did not appear to 
be of the kind to justify such serious and exceptional damage to the liberty of the 
public. In a special session, the General Council of Guadeloupe roundly condemned 
the proposed decree, claiming that it was in flagrant contradiction of the speeches 
of President Charles de Gaulle during his visit to the French West Indies and Gui- 
ana in May 1960, and also of the recently expressed views of Robert Le Court, 
Minister of State for the Overseas Departments. 


Le Courier of Martinique felt that soon the Caribbean might become unfriend- 
ly to tourism. Daniel de Granmaison, writing in the weekly, considered that Brit- 
ain, France, and Holland would have to be vigilant over the fate of their Caribbean 
possessions. He feared that the Cuban situation might lead to the Russians secur- 
ing a bridgehead in Latin America. Other indications of increasing anxiety included 
the replacement of a colonel by a general to command the garrison of the French 
West Indies. 


At the instance of Henri Rinaldo, president of the General Council of Guade- 
loupe, a meeting was arranged in Paris to discuss the problem of the Robert sugar 
mill in Marie Galante (HAR, XIII: 319). The presence in the French capital of the 
parliamentary representatives of Guadeloupe, which includes the island of Marie 


Galante, of Rinaldo and M. Brogne, central bank representative in Guadeloupe, 
presented a good opportunity for discussion. Rinaldo had previously met Robert 
Le Court, Minister of State for the Overseas Departments. 


In reply to a complaint by Senator Lucien Bernier of Guadeloupe that import- 
ers in that Department were experiencing exchange difficulties, Wilfrid Baumgart- 
ner, French Minister of Finance and Economic Affairs, stated that the various 
measures to free exchange introduced in France in August 1959 would with certain 
adjustments be extended to the Overseas Departments. The Director of Public 
Works at Martinique announced that the Lamentin Airport runway would be length- 
ened by 400 metres. 


The Caribbean, organ of the Caribbean Commission, devoted an article to 
the research work of the Institut Francais d'Amérique Tropicale (IFAT) in French 
Guiana. The whole territory had been surveyed and a geological map was to be 
published. The search for bauxite deposits had been successful. Since much of 
the rock was covered by a deep superficial weathered layer, together with dense 
afforestation, the modern method of photo-geology had been successfully employed. 
The hydrology section of IFAT had done valuable studies on rivers, watersheds and 
harbors. This had led Electricité de France to deem the Maroni River suitable for 
a large power plant when the economy of French Guiana warranted this. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Curagao. An increase in the rate of old age pensions was announced. The 
existing monthly rates of 52.50 NWI guilders for a single person and 84 NWI guild- 
ers for a married couple would be raised to 55 NWI guilders and 95 NWI guilders. 
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The scheme would now become a contributory one based on a pension premium of 
3-1/2% on income. It was expected that the new regulations would come into force 
in September 1960. 


A television station known as Telecuragao was being completed at Willemstad 
and was expected to be in operation by the end of July. It was estimated that it 
would serve some 4,000 set owners by the end of 1960. 


Surinam. Minister of Economic Affairs P.A.M.van Philips, accompanied 
by Robert Ferrier, director of the department, left for Holland to discuss Suri- 
nam's problems in relation to the European Common Market. The Minister was 
to visit New York on the return journey in connection with the work of the Surinam 
tourist agency there. It was announced that Prime Minister S. D. Emanuels of 
Surinam would be included in the Netherlands delegation to visit Mexico on the 
occasion of the 150th anniversary of the independence of that republic. 


A government delegation which included two Cabinet Ministers returned from 
a visit to the Netherlands. They had reached agreement with the Dutch Government 
to extend the Ten Year Development plan with 80 million to 100 million guilders 
added to the original amount (HAR, XIII: 320). On their arrival in Surinam, dele- 
gation members announced that Surinam now had the necessary financial backing 
for its plans. Prime Minister Emanuels claimed that the very satisfactory results 
were principally due to the excellent cooperation between the parties. 


J. Hilenius, who had been sent to Surinam from the Netherlands as an ex- 
pert, recommended the setting up of permanent courses for the vocational training 
of adults. He pointed out that industrial development usually involved a move from 
agrarian occupations. It was announced that Adolfo Dorfman on behalf of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America would shortly arrive in Surinam to examine 
the electricity supply of the territory. The inquiry was linked with the Mexico City 
investigation of the electric power situation in Latin America. The Surinam Gov- 
ernment asked the U.S. engineering company Harza to make a supplementary re- 
port on the water power available in the basins of the Surinam and Saramacca 
rivers. 


KLM Aerocarto Ltd. contracted with the Surinam Government to complete 
the aerial photographic survey and mapping of Surinam, including development 
work in connection with forestry, mining, and agriculture. Two forestry experts 
were expected to arrive shortly from the Netherlands. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Bombing Aftermath and OAS Action. President R6mulo Betancourt made 
his first official appearance in the streets since the attempt against his life which 
took place on June 25 (HAR, XIII: 391-2). On July 21 the President visited several 
military installations and conversed with Defense Minister Josué Lépez Henrfquez* 
and the Defense Minister's wife, who were still recuperating from the Army Day 


This is apparently the correct spelling, Enrfquez, as given on p. 391. 
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explosion which took the lives of the President's aide-de-camp Colonel Ram6n 
Armas Pérez and two others. It was reported by the Copley News Service that 
several high military figures had been in league with the plotters in the assassina- 
tion attempt, and a similar charge was brought against the Venezuelan Armed 
Forces by Acci6n Democrf&tica (AD) Senator RaGl Ramos Giménez. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff issued an emphatic denial of any military complicity and called upon 
the senator to support his claim by supplying the names of those accused of conspir- 
acy against the government. 


It was announced on July 5 that the last of the eight persons sought within the 
country for participating in the assassination attempt had been captured Luis Ca- 
brera Sifontes, identified as the radio technician who detonated the explosives which 
destroyed the car planted along the presidential route, was captured in Cabure, 
near Barquisimeto, in the state of Lara. The Rutas Aéreas Nacionales (RANSA) 
airline, whose officials were involved in bringing the materials and personnel for 
the attempt against Betancourt's life into Venezuela from the Dominican Republic, 
was ordered by the Venezuelan Government to cease operations permanently. It 
was alleged that RANSA's president, Carlos Chfvez, had hoped to become Minis- 
ter of Communications if the assassination attempt had succeeded. 


As an inter- American commission composed of five delegates from Argentina, 
Mexico, Panama, the United States, and Uruguay investigated the Venezuelan claim 
that the dictator of the Dominican Republic, Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, was implicated 
in the attack on the President in June, the Venezuelan press speculated on the reac- 
tion of the Organization of American States (OAS) to Venezuela's charges. Regard- 
less of the ultimate decision of the inter-American body, President Betancourt re- 
peated his government's intention to promote an economic blockade against the island 
republic, unilaterally if necessary. President Betancourt expressed his certainty, 
however, that Venezuela's request for economic sanctions against the Trujillo gov- 
ernment would be accepted. The Venezuelan Government claimed that it had more 
than adequate proof, including the testimony of the ringleaders of the assassination 
attempt, that Trujillo agents had helped organize the attack. It also charged that 

the Dominican chief of military intelligence, Lt. Col. John W. Abbes Garcfa, had 
supplied the explosives used in the attack. 


President Betancourt claimed near-unanimous support in Latin America for 
his anti-Trujillo stand before the OAS, but it was noted in several newspapers in 
Caracas that Trujillo's arch enemy, Cuba, was curiously divided on the question 
of economic sanctions against the Dominican Republic. Apparently there was fear 

. that the precedent of an economic blockade might be used against Cuba in the future. 

AD leader Gonzalo Barrios declared that the Cuban nationalist policy was "com- 

promising all of us." 


Dissident Groups Warned; Uneasy Relations with Cuba. The question of sup- 
port for the Cuban revolution caused President Betancourt to issue a stern warning 
to all political groups that his government, although a strong proponent of political 
freedom, would be forced to outlaw any group that refused to abide by laws estab- 
lished to maintain internal security. The declaration, made to a commission of 
senators and deputies, was brought about by pro-Cuban demonstrations held without 
government permission. One such demonstration, held in front of the monument to 
José Martf in Caracas despite the government's temporary order prohibiting such 
unauthorized meetings (HAR, XIII: 392), was followed by a riot in front of the cathe- 
dral, where a mass was being said for "the victims of Cuban Communism." One 
person was reported killed and several others injured in the fighting. A few days 
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earlier several demonstrators were hurt when a pro-Castro mob burned a U.S. 
flag and copies of the anti-Castro daily La Esfera in front of the national congress. 
The President also rebuked the Cuban chargé d'affaires for having participated in 
the demonstration at the Martf monument. Betancourt declared that "the minority 
parties should know, admit, and recognize that there is order to respect," and he 
added that if they did not, they would be declared illegal. The Unién Republicana 
Democr&tica (URD) was said to have taken a leading part in the demonstrations, 
and it was expected that, despite URD leader J6vito Villalba's statement deploring 
the flag burning and violence, the URD, as a party participating in the government 
coalition, would be called upon to explain its position. 


During a round-up of participants and leaders of the pro-Cuban demonstra- 
tions, Andrés Cov4 Salas, chairman of the 26th of July Movement in Caracas, was 
shot five times by police officers while reportedly resisting arrest. The pro-Castro 
leader died of wounds hours later. The arrest and killing of Cov4 Salas further 
strained cooling official Cuban-Venezuelan relations. The shooting was termed a 
"brutal attack" by Gerardo Figueras, foreign relations secretary of the 26th of 
July Movement in Havana. The declaration of the official party of Cuban Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro called for the Venezuelan Government to make a complete 
investigation into the matter and to punish the guilty parties. Further evidence of 

a lack of mutual esteem between the two Caribbean republics came as the Venezue- 
lan Government sent a strong note to the Cuban Government protesting Cuban Fi- 
nance Minister Ernesto ("Che") Guevara's statement that President Betancourt was 
a "prisoner of an allegedly democratic regime controlled by lackeys of Marcos 
Pérez Jiménez" and which "long since should have used firing squads to eliminate 
its enemies."" The Venezuelan note declared that the statement was a most unusual 
intervention in Venezuela's internal affairs and not consonant with the conduct ob- 
served by Venezuela toward the Cuban revolutionary process. Shortly before the 
Cuban official's intemperate remarks, the Venezuelan Chamber of Deputies had 
agreed to a resolution giving support to the Castro government and declaring that 


Cuba should be allowed to determine its own destiny freely without foreign inter- 
vention. 


Official Visits. The Foreign Ministry and the Presidential Palace confirmed 
President Betancourt's intention to meet with Colombian President Alberto Lleras 
Camargo on August 7 (HAR, XIII: 394). There had been considerable speculation 
that the proposed talks would be canceled or postponed because of Betancourt's in- 
juries. It was announced that Betancourt had been invited to attend the inauguration 
of a statue of Sim6n Bolfvar in Montevideo, Uruguay; although no official statement 
had been made, it was expected that he would not accept the invitation since it was 
his stated policy not to engage in long journeys which would take him from his pres- 
idential duties. The Foreign Ministry's director of protocol, Walter Brandt, an- 
nounced that the invitation extended the Shah of Iran, Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, to 
visit Venezuela had been accepted and that the Shah would arrive in Venezuela in 
the near future. The visit was considered important to Venezuela's campaign for 
greater cooperation among the world's major petroleum exporters. 


Oil Problems. A gloomy petroleum scene was reflected by reports during 
July of diminishing petroleum exploration throughout Venezuela. It was reported 
that the Venezuelan Government's policy of granting no new concessions, coupled 
with high taxes which Petroleum Week claimed took 69% of the oil profits of 
companies operating in Venezuela in 1959, had caused drilling for new wells to 
drop off sharply. It was reported in Petroleum Engineer that oil companies in 
Venezuela had dropped over 1 million acres in leases in the first six months of 
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1960. However, Minister of Mines and Hydrocarbons Juan Pablo Pérez Alfonso 
said that he expected an oil upturn within three years. He claimed that the oil 
problems were basically caused by a world over-production which would end by 
that time. The government was also said to be preparing legislation which would 
lower taxes considerably for companies reinvesting or engaging in exploratory 
activities. Despite a recession in some sectors of the industry, the daily petro- 
leum production average for the first six months of 1960 was 2,839,000 bbls., only 
18,000 bbls. per day less than during the same period in 1959. 


There was talk of a "barrel of oil for Cuba" campaign sponsored by labor 
organizations to ease the shortage in Cuba which might result from an oil com- 
pany boycott; however, according to Pérez Alfonso, Venezuela might consider 
selling to Cuba on a strictly cash basis and at a premium price the oil which it 
collects in royalties from companies operating there. The Minister repeated 
Venezuela's neutral stand in regard to Cuba's oil policies (HAR, XIII: 394), but it 
was noted that for the first time Venezuela's sugar deficit would not be covered by 
Cuban sugar. Venezuela's decision to obtain the 15,000-ton sugar deficit from 
Brazil instead of Cuba was reported to be a direct result of Cuba's substitution of 
Soviet oil for Venezuelan. 


Venezuela's National Oil Company increased its capitalization from $750,000 
to $1.5 million. The Venezuelan Congress doubled the company's appropriation as 
a result of pressures from nationalistic sources pushing for major involvement by 

the government in the petroleum industry and because of criticism that the original 
appropriation was insignificant. Pérez Alfonso reported that beyond the initial sum 
granted by Congress, the additional capital needed would be raised by selling bonds 
to oil workers who had offered to help finance the company. Petroleum Week esti- 

mated the appropriation to be about enough to drill two wells in Lake Maracaibo. 


Iron and Steel Production Increase. The Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons 
announced that iron production during the first five months of 1960 was 25.8% over 
the same period in 1959. The Orinoco Mining Company, a subsidiary of the U.S. 
Steel Corporation, alone produced more iron than the total production of the first 
five months of 1959. The International Finance Corporation announced a commit- 
ment to invest $3 million in the Venezuelan national steel plant Siderfirgica Vene- 
zolana to expand, modernize, and diversify the company's facilities for producing 
steel products. The expansion program, which was expected to increase the plant's 
production capacity by one-third, was expected to be completed in 1960. 


Housing Measures. Two recent moves were made to help alleviate the criti- 
cal shortage of housing in Venezuela. Congress authorized an expenditure of 300 
million bolfvares for the construction of low-cost single and multi-family dwellings 
in Caracas and other cities of the country. The Council of Ministers approved a 
project to build 3,600 homes in Caracas to form a new middle-class community in 
the capital. The Congress also passed a law to reduce skyrocketing rents. The 
law cut rents up to 600 bolfvares monthly by 25%; from 601 to 900 bolfvares by 
20%; from 901 to 1,200 bolfvares by 15%; and from 1,201 to 1,500 bolfvares by 10%. 
Opponents of the bill feared it would cause an already faltering construction indus- 
try to reduce operations further, thereby creating more unemployment. In an effort 
to keep shady builders from constructing shacks on the outskirts of Caracas for low 


investment income property, Congress also passed a bill declaring these ugly shanty 
towns to be rent-free. 
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Archbishop Appointed. Congress approved the Vatican's candidate, Mon- 
signor J. Humberto Quintero, as Archbishop of Caracas. The post had become 
vacant when Monsignor Rafael Arias Blanco was killed in an automobile crash in 
October 1959 (HAR, XII: 555). 


COLOMBIA 


Congressional Session Convened. Following ceremonies on July 20 mark- 
ing the sesquicentennial of Colombia's independence, the national Congress opened ; 
its third regular session since the National Front coalition government was organ- 
ized in 1958. Only a few days earlier the electoral board had finished its count of 
votes registered in the March 20 elections for members of the House of Represent- r 
atives (HAR, XIII: 190). The final results revealed that among the Conservatives 
the faction led by former President Mariano Ospina Pérez and Gilberto Alzate 
Avendafio had won 37 seats, the former Laureano Gémez faction 37, and the reced- 
ing Jorge Leyva faction 2. In the Liberal half of the House, the "doctrinary" (i.e. 
pro-National Front) group held 59 seats, as compared to 17 for the leftist dissident 
Movimiento de Recuperaci6n Liberal (MRL) led by Alfonso Lépez Michelsen. Rep- 
resentation in the Senate remained as before, evenly divided between Laureanista 
Conservatives and "doctrinary" Liberals. 


The workability of the National Front "parity" arrangement, providing for 
the equal division of power between the Conservatives and Liberals in Congress, 
was originally predicated on the voluntary cooperation of the parties. However, 
because of the current sharp intra-party divisions in the House of Representatives, 
it would be difficult for the various factions to combine forces in such a way as to 
muster even a simple majority vote on legislation, much less the two-thirds neces- 
sary to pass several pending constitutional amendments. Based on the fact that 
either of the two larger Conservative factions would need the support of both the 
Liberal groups to obtain a two-thirds vote, Semana magazine concluded that if the 
MRL maintained its current unity of purpose, it could become the decisive factor 
on which all the other political factions would have to count. It was possible, how- 
ever, that the specter of the 1962 presidential election would encourage the Con- 
servatives to resolve their factional differences and form a solid bloc sufficient 

to force fulfillment of the National Front agreement for alternation in the Presi- 
dency (by which the next President would automatically be a Conservative). Only 
such an action could overcome a move by the MRL to disclaim National Front pacts 
and run a candidate of its own in the election, much as Leyva did in 1958. Since 
the majority of the Colombian voters are admittedly Liberals, the MRL could con- 
ceivably claim a popular victory in such an election if all the Conservatives and 


the "doctrinary" Liberals were not fully united behind a single National Front can- 
didate. 


Liberal Convention. At the Liberal Party convention held shortly before 
Congress convened, the former party leader and slightly leftist Liberal Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo received his party's nomination for Primer Designado (first pres- 
idential designate, an office corresponding roughly to that of Vice President; the 
holder assumes the executive power upon the absence, resignation, or death of the 
President). Although Congress had not yet voted on the nomination at the end of 
July, it was believed that the Conservatives would support the Liberal choice. 
Lleras Restrepo was also offered the Liberal Party leadership, but he turned it 
down with the suggestion that a permanent executive board be elected to replace 
the temporary committee currently serving (HAR, XIII: 191). Seven Congressmen 
were accordingly named, along with a consultative board of six. 
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The convention maintained a prudent silence with regard to the dissident 
MRL faction, which was not represented at the gathering. However, some ob- 
servers interpreted Lleras Restrepo's refusal to take over the party leadership 
as a manifestation of the MRL's increasing influence. By turning down the post, 
he avoided having to clarify his own position within Liberalism, which, as "doc- 
trinary" party leader, would automatically be opposed to Lépez Michelsen's grow- 
ing popular movement. At the same time, as Designado, he could still exercise 
much control over the party. 


Cabinet Crisis Ended. Eliseo Arango accepted the post of Minister of Jus- 
tice, thus ending a nearly four-month period in which the position had remained 
unoccupied. The Justice Ministry was the last of the Cabinet posts to be filled 
following the mass resignation of Ministers after the March congressional elec- 
tions (HAR, XIII: 190). Arango, an Ospinista and enemy of Laureano G6mez for 
30 years, had formerly served as Minister of Education in 1930 and as Minister of 
Foreign Relations under Ospina Pérez in 1946. His appointment evoked bitter crit- 
icism from G6mez through his Bogot4 newspaper El Siglo. 


Turmoil over "Semana" Editorial. Alberto Zalamea, editor of the Liberal 
but relatively independent Bogot4 news magazine Semana, once again found him- 
self under fire in July for expressing views not wholly shared in influential circles. 
Only a month earlier his nightly television news program had been silenced by the 
government because of the "too political" criticism of the prominent Conservative 
Rafael Delgado Barreneche (HAR, XIII: 397). The current case involved an edito- 
rial analysis of the Cuban situation presented by Zalamea in the July 14 issue of 
Semana. Prior to that date, Semana had maintained a neutral or even slightly 
critical attitude toward developments in Cuba. However, in July Zalamea suddenly 
accused U.S. business interests in Cuba, especially the sugar and oil monopolies, 
of encouraging expropriation and fomenting the Cuban move toward Communism so 
that they would have reason to appeal to the U.S. State Department for protection. 
As a result of the pressure from these companies, he said, as well as from Cuban 
exiles, the U.S. press, and lobbyists, the State Department had ultimately been 
forced to take economic action. This had only served to push Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro further into the Communist camp and to introduce the threat of armed inter- 


vention in Cuba, which, if carried out, would put an end to the inter-American sys- 
tem. 


Because of Zalamea's statements, some U.S. companies threatened to with- 
draw their advertising from Semana, and several of the magazine's Colombian 
stockholders seized upon the opportunity to try to oust the editor or at least to ef- 
fect a change in the magazine's editorial orientation. Zalamea answered his crit- 
ics with the assertion that the editorial policy followed during his two years with 
Semana had created many enemies among persons prejudiced by the existence of 
a publication disposed to inform the public seriously and honestly on national and 
international problems. What was happening to Semana, he said, represented the 
endangering of freedom of expression in Colombia and a crisis for independent 
journalism. The dissenters, however, appealed for support to Visi6én magazine, 
55% stockholder in Semana, but Visi6én refused to intervene, invoking its original 
contract with Semana, which reserved to the Colombian stockholders full respon- 
sibility for the magazine's editorial orientation and to the editor complete autonomy 
in its direction. To resolve the situation, Visi6n purchased and resold to Zalamea 
the shares of those stockholders who no longer wished to be associated with Semana. 
This put Zalamea in complete control of the Colombian interest in the magazine (he 
had formerly owned a 20% interest and had controlled at least 25%) and hence of its 
editorial policy. 
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Zalamea repeatedly used his latest opportunity in the limelight to criticize 
the old-guard Colombian oligarchy for stultifying the nation and preventing true 
social equalization. The ruling classes, he said, must demonstrate their capacity 
to overcome misery and stop waving the scarecrow of Communism to excuse their 
mediocrity. The Colombian press also received more than its usual share of crit- 
icism, this time for docilely following the lead of foreign news agencies and mak- 

ing no effort to interpret or evaluate the news received. 


Cuba and Communism. In his address before the opening session of Con- 
gress, President Alberto Lleras Camargo outlined his nation's position in regard 
to the Cuban crisis and the approaching meeting of the Hemisphere foreign minis- 
ters in San José, Costa Rica. Lleras Camargo, one of the principal architects of 
the Organization of American States (OAS) as it exists today, asserted that the 
OAS and the mutual assistance system it established were ample insurance for the 
Americas against any act of intervention, menace, or extra-continental threat. 
Citing Colombia's recent break with the Dominican Republic (HAR, XIII: 258), he 
indirectly warned Cuba that his country would adopt the same course in the case of 
any state, American or not, that tried to intervene in its internal affairs or utilize 
privileges to inflict damage on it or its sister nations. Newspapers had recently 
been accusing the Cuban Ambassador to Colombia, Adolfo Rodrfguez de la Vega, of 
having ties with extreme leftist political groups and student organizations. It was 
felt that at the San José meeting Colombia would stress the principle of noninterven- 
tion as the fundamental issue posed by Cuba and would call for mediation of the U.S.- 
Cuban dispute through the mechanisms of peaceful settlement within the framework 
of the OAS and the international courts. 


Following the announcement that the OAS "Committee of 21"" (composed of 
representatives of the American Presidents) would meet in Bogot4 in September, 

a marked increase in unrest and Communist activity was noted in Colombia. Some 
political observers even insisted that events indicated a drift toward a revolution- 
ary situation similar to the one that had prevailed in 1948 prior to the infamous 
"Bogotazo."" Cuban and other Latin American leftists were reportedly converging 
on the capital, and anti-Communist sources said that the "Reds" hoped to sabotage 
the committee's effort to elaborate plans for joint Hemispheric social and economic 
development. The Colombian secret service was investigating the extent of the ex- 
tremist activities and was said to be readying a counter-coup. 


Department of Meta Created. The former "intendency" or territory of Meta 
was made a department (state) on July 1 in the Colombian Government's first ma- 
jor attempt to convert the great eastern plains area known as the Llanos Orientales 
into an effective element in the national economy. Although largely neglected up to 
the present time, Meta is a potentially rich area offering vast grazing lands (approx- 
imately one-third of Colombia's current cattle production is carried on there), mech- 
anizable agricultural lands, a year-round water supply, and the possibility of oil 
reserves. Colonization of the area has been sporadic; only 200,000 inhabitants live 
in the department's 33,500 square miles, some 85,000 of them in its two principal 
cities, Villavicencio (the capital) and Acacias. Schools, medical facilities, and 
utilities are almost unknown, and only one highway crosses the state. 


To spur development of the area, the Colombian Government contracted the 
services of Lauchlin Currie to draft a plan for the utilization of the department's 
natural resources. The Canadian-born former Harvard professor and U.S. Gov- 
ernment economist left the United States because of McCarthyism and became a 
Colombian citizen. Currie had previously formulated a development plan for the 
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Cauca River valley and had just completed a study of the Magdalena and Siné 
River valleys. Since Meta was seen as a potentially major source of supplies for 
the Bogot4 market, one of the first projects undertaken was to be the building of 
roads into the area. 


Agrarian Reform Projects. A technical mission from the U.S. Department 
of the Interior arrived in Bogot4 to help draft a general plan for the distribution of 
public lands for colonization. It was anticipated that a financial mission similar to 
the one that had earlier negotiated loans in Peru for land resettlement and housing 
(see PERU) would also arrive soon. Some observers attributed the increased U.S. 
interest in Latin American agrarian reform, as manifest in the new Eisenhower aid 
plan (see INTERNATIONAL), in part to the forceful comments of President Lleras 
Camargo on the subject during his visit to Washington in April (HAR, XIII: 257-8). 


The agricultural credit bank Caja de Crédito Agrario announced plans to in- 
vest 141.5 million pesos ($22 million) in the country's agriculture during 1960. 
These investments would be in addition to the bank's regular agricultural loan pro- 
gram. About 100 million pesos‘ would be used to purchase farm equipment, ferti- 
lizers, insecticides, and other agricultural supplies to be sold to Colombian farm- 
ers at reasonable prices through the bank's supply stores located throughout the 
country. Another 8 million pesos would be used to expand national production of 
basic food crops (wheat, corn, beans, potatoes, and rice) through an expanded 
program for multiplication and distribution of improved varieties. Approximately 
7.5 million pesos would be devoted to colonization and parcelization projects car- 
ried out on a cooperative basis with the departments of Boyac4 and Santander. 
Most of the remainder would be used to improve and expand irrigation. 


As part of its program to increase agricultural production, the Caja de 
Crédito Agrario entered into an agreement with the department of Boyac4 to open 
approximately 100,000 hectares (247,000 acres) for colonization. Settlers would 
be chosen from families without land or with very small properties. Selected fam- 
ilies would be granted 50-hectare (124-acre) parcels. The bank and the department 
were to advance credits for housing, farm supplies, and initial living costs, as well 
as roads, schools, and other general services. This was the sixth pilot coloniza- 
tion project to be initiated or planned by the National Front government in the east- 
ern provinces of Colombia since late 1958. 


Sugar Production Up. The governor of Valle Department, Colombia's prin- 
cipal sugar-growing region, announced that national sugar production, which in 
the past had not quite satisfied domestic requirements, would be sufficiently high 
in 1960 to allow a 30,000-ton surplus for export. In recent weeks Colombia had 
intensified its negotiations with the U.S. Government to obtain a sugar export quota. 
Spokesmen for the sugar industry asserted that these negotiations had been under 
way for a year and had nothing to do with the Cuban crisis. 


Commercial Jet Service Initiated. Taking advantage of the facilities pro- 
vided at the new Bogot4 international airport (HAR, XII: 679), several commercial 
airline companies began using jet airliners for their passenger flights to the city. 
Braniff International Airways inaugurated Boeing 707 jet service between New York, 
Miami, Panama, and Bogot4 under an exchange agreement with Eastern Airlines, 
and Air France opened a jet run between Paris and Bogot&. Avianca, the Colom- 
bian national airline, was to launch its own jet service in October between Bogot4, 
Jamaica, and New York. The company would fly leased jets initially but had two 
Boeing 720-B's on order for delivery late in 1961. REAL Brazilian Airways in- 
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augurated direct flights from Rio de Janeiro to Tokyo with a stopover in Bogot4. 
The Brazilian company was currently using Lockheed Super H Constellations, but 
negotiations had reportedly been concluded for the purchase of Convair-600 jets 
to go on international routes. It was anticipated that the numerous new commer- 
cial jet flights routed to and through Bogot4 would be a boon to the nation's tourist 
trade, an increasingly important source of foreign exchange. 


Import Regulations Changed; Business Conditions Slow. The Banco de la 
RepSGblica reduced from 90 to 45 days the length of time for which advance import 
deposits must be held after the customs clearance of merchandise. The time 
reduction was made on the condition that the released exchange be used for the 
foreign exchange payment on the product imported. Although the Colombian money 
market remained tight, it was believed that a slight easing might be expected later 
in the year when the effect of the reduced waiting period was felt. 


The Foreign Information Service of the National City Bank of New York stated 
that reports had been received from several sources that sales in Colombia were 
down and inventories up in steel, textiles, beer, tobacco, drugs, and ready-to-wear 

ho clothing. Credit tightness was generally blamed. The situation might be relieved 


during the coming months, the report said, as government and other agencies be- 
gan to finance the cotton and coffee crops and other farm activities. 


ECUADOR 


Labor: Training and Organization. The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration and the University of Quito jointly embarked upon a program of worker ed- 
ucation and the training of labor leaders. The two organizations completed a 
three-month training course in which 50 trade union local officers participated. 
Half of the participants were then sent to the Labor Relations Institute in Puerto 
Rico on U.S. government scholarships. 


A campaign to organize Ecuadorian postal workers and to reinforce the pro- 
vincial association of the national federation of telecommunications workers 
(FENETEL) was undertaken by a committee composed of: Crist6bal Herrera, the 
secretary general of FENETEL; Luis Guerré6n Rueda, president of the union of 

All American Cable and Radio Corporation employees; José Larco, publicity direc- 
tor and editor of FENETEL's monthly publication; and Bolfvar Le6n representing 
the postal workers' organizing committee. This group visited all the provinces to 
establish local organizations of postal workers. 


Ecuador's Stand on Foreign Intervention. The Ecuadorian Ambassador to 
Peru, Gonzalo Escudero, clarified Ecuador's critical stand on the Peruvian reso- 
lution calling for a meeting of the Organization of American States (OAS) to discuss 
possible intervention in Western Hemisphere, i.e. Cuban, affairs by a foreign pow- 
er, i.e. Communist Russia. He explained that Ecuador questioned certain aspects 
of the Peruvian resolution "for purely technical reasons." It was feared that an 
open debate as proposed by Ecuador might weaken the Peruvian resolution and make 
the proposed meeting less effective. Escudero declared that the Ecuadorian resolu- 
tion was intended to clarify the Peruvian proposal, especially in so far as it might 
endanger the free exercise of democracy in Latin America. 


Cuban Plane Released. On July 3, Ecuador released a twin- engined plane 
belonging to Lfnea Cubana Aeropostal which had been detained by Ecuadorian au- 
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thorities because of alleged illegal operations. The plane, which had arrived un- 
announced in Guayaquil on June 23, was en route to Santiago de Chile by way of 
Panama. Although accused of unloading Communist propaganda, it was permitted 
to proceed. On its return flight on June 28, the plane again landed at Guayaquil 
without permission and was detained by the authorities, who claimed that it had 
violated Ecuadorian sovereignty. At the request of Cuban Foreign Minister Radl 
Roa, Ecuadorian Foreign Minister Carlos Tovar Zaldumbide ordered the plane 
released, and it departed shortly after carrying with it the bundles of propaganda 
literature. 


United Fruit Company Subsidiary Liquidates Holdings. The Compafifa Ba- 
nanera del Ecuador, a United Fruit Company subsidiary, began liquidating its 
agricultural holdings in the area of Tenguel in Guayas Province. In accordance 
with the company's new policy of buying bananas for export rather than growing 
its own, extensive areas were being turned over to private lessees. Many former 
employees accused the company of creating unemployment by this move. As of 
July 15, they claimed, some 1,500 employees had been released, and 900 more 
were to be dismissed shortly. 


First Commercial Television Station. Ecuador's first commercial tele- 
vision broadcasting license was issued to Primera Televisi6én Ecuatoriana, with 
the call letters HCPTE, to operate in Guayaquil. The company was to begin broad- 
casting within six months and would hold an option for a second station in Quito. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


President Prado's Message to Congress. On July 19 President Manuel Prado 
Ugarteche delivered his annual message to Congress. His speech was filled with 
detailed descriptions of progress during his term of office. Beginning with foreign 
affairs, he noted the strengthening of relations with friendly nations through his 
personal visits (HAR, XIII: 194), and he reported on every sphere of governmental 
activity including justice, national defense, and education. He claimed that his gov- 
ernment had made impressive economic achievements, thanks to a stabilized cur- 
rency and checks against further inflation. The President closed his two-hour 
speech with a warning against the dangers of Communism and an attack on the 
Soviet Union for "agitating the East-West conflict and seeking to destroy the foun- 
dations of Christian civilization." He directed a plea to labor, commerce, indus- 
try, and all classes of society to remain loyal to democracy and prevent "interna- 
tional Marxism" from destroying the liberties which his country enjoyed. La 
Prensa of Lima pointed out that some opposition benches were conspicuously empty 
during Prado's address. The majority of congressmen were present, however, 
garbed in the traditional long dress coat worn for such occasions. 


University Crisis. In a series of articles, Vanguardia evaluated the Peru- 
vian university crisis. The anti-Communist weekly magazine published the results 
of an investigation to determine the basic causes of such activities as the student- 
teacher strike in the teachers' college Escuela Normal Guzm4n y Valle (HAR, XIII: 
263), attacks on police, and hunger strikes (HAR, XIII: 401). Vanguardia attributed 
the rash of outbreaks to partisan control of student and faculty organizations and 
more specifically to direct Communist subversion organized by and coming from 
Moscow and Peking by way of Havana and the Cuban Embassy in Lima. According 
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to Vanguardia, Communists were working through the university reform move- 
ment. In an effort to determine exactly what the university reform was, Vanguardia 
interviewed leaders of various student organizations, including Marcial Escarrachf, 
leader of the Frente Estudiantil Independiente, and Luis Pefia Fiol, president of 
the Frente Estudiantil Revolucionario. In general no one seemed to know exactly 
what the university reform was or how to define it. Vanguardia concluded that for 
the students and their leaders it was a vague abstraction which merely served as a 
pretext for party politics. The real university crisis, it continued, lay in the lack 
of university spirit, since, as in most Latin American universities, students and 
faculty were more interested in partisan politics than in scholarship. In the ab- 
sence of over-all planning, individual professors established what and how they 
were to teach, so that courses duplicated each other, leaving wide gaps in the cur- 
riculum. According to Vanguardia, only in the Medical School had the "crisis" 
been overcome; there "anarchy" had been eliminated and order established, which 
was why, said the magazine, the "Communist" revolt was most active in that 
school. In July the faculty of Lima's University of San Marcos, led by Alberto 
Hurtado, dean of the Medical School, drew up a clear-cut proposal demanding rig- 
orous screening of professors and students, severe and intensive study practices, 
and the investment of fundamental authority in the faculty and administration rather 
than the students. These proposals were to go before the Congress for approval. 


OAS Conference Proposed. Peru moved to strengthen inter-American rela- 
tions by requesting that an emergency meeting of the 21 American foreign minis- 
ters be held to consider the Cuban crisis and the threat of Soviet interference in 
the Western Hemisphere. The petition was presented by the Peruvian delegate to 
the OAS, Juan Bautista de Lavalle. Chile and Uruguay were the first to give it 
their support. Peru made it clear that any dispute that might have arisen among 
the American nations should be dealt with by the OAS rather than by the United 
Nations. "Family problems ought to be discussed first in the family." 


Premier Pedro Beltrfn reiterated the necessity for inter-American solidar- 
ity in a speech made in San Francisco, California, late in July. He bluntly de- 
nounced what he termed "Soviet meddling" in Cuba saying, "We don't need or 
want any help from Mr. Khrushchev."" The Premier and his wife, the former 
Miriam Kropp of San Francisco, arrived in that city on July 19 for a visit while 
Mrs. Beltr4n underwent surgery. 


Financial Support for Economic Policies. Peru's national economic recov- 
ery program was supported by a $53.2 million loan from the U.S. Government, 
which many critics, including Cuba's Castro, denounced as a bribe to get Beltran 
to front for the United States in calling an inter-American conference to denounce 
Castro. According to President Eisenhower, however, the loan was part of his 
program for extended cooperation with friendly Latin American countries. It was 
allegedly intended to help carry out the economic development projects included 

in Finance Minister Beltrfn's Five-Year Plan (HAR, XIII: 263). The funds were 
to be made available by the Export-Import Bank ($28.2 million) and the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund ($25 million). The loan was granted on the recommendation of a 
U.S. economic mission sent to Peru in early July to study and evaluate Beltr4n's 
economic development plans. The mission was made up of Vance Brand from the 
Development Loan Fund, Hawthorne Arey and Eugene Oakes from the Export- 
Import Bank, Theodore Achilles from the State Department, and John W. Johnston 
and Stanley Baruch from the International Cooperation Administration (ICA). The 
group concentrated on sections of Beltr4n's plan that were to be put into effect im- 
mediately. Accompanied by Beltrfn, they made an air survey of the jungle zone of 
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Ayacucho and Apurimas, which was to undergo immediate colonization. Another 
point of concentrated study was the housing program for the outskirts of Lima, 
which was being considered for short-term financing. 


The U.S. Government granted a second loan of $2 million to the Peruvian 
Mutual Savings and Loan Association, a private enterprise created by Beltrfn be- 
fore taking office as Finance Minister. The funds were to be used to finance pri- 
vately owned, low and medium-priced homes. The loan was the first made by the 
U.S. Government to a private entity for the financing of housing projects. Paid 
half in soles and half in dollars, it was to be smortised in ten years at the rate of 
5-3/4% interest. 


New Oil Refinery at Coch4én. Plans for the constriction of a $15 million oil 
refinery on the coast at Coch4n, approximately 16 miles south of Lima, were an- 
nounced by Mariano Ignacio Prado, president and general manager of the Banco 
Popular of Lima. The bank was to provide 65% of the financing and U.S. capital 
the remainder. Participating in the project were the Bank of America and Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California. The refinery, to be completed within two years, 
was expected to have an initial capacity of 12,000 bbls. a day. 


Cuzco-Santa Ana Rail Line Extended to Quillambamba. Bids were opened in 
the latter part of July for the financing, construction, and equipping of a rail line 
between Huadquina and Quillambamba in the southern Peruvian highlands. This 
was the first stage of a program to renew and extend the Cuzco-Santa Ana Railway 
and was an integral part of the government's plan to improve the economy of back- 
ward areas. The project was to be completed within two years at an estimated cost 
of $2 million. The railraod follows the Urubamba valley northwest from Cuzco 
down toward the eastern lowlands, which the Prado government is attempting to 


open up. 


Sugar; Fish-Meal Surplus. The Peruvian sugar import quota for the balance 
of the year was increased by 200,000 short tons. The increase came as a result 
of the U.S. reapportionment of the former Cuban sugar quota (see p. 447). 


It was announced in July that excessive production of fish meal in Peru had 
depressed the world market prices for that commodity. Means were being sought 
to curtail overproduction. However, at a meeting of the National Fisheries Asso- 
ciation, a proposal to establish production quotas was opposed, and a commission 
was named to seek other solutions to the problem. It was said that government ac- 
tion might be necessary to regulate production. 


BOLIVIA 


Final Report by National Electoral Board. When the national electoral board 
issued its final report early in July, it became officially evident that the government 
party Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR) would completely dominate 
the national Congress when it convened in La Paz on August 6. In the Senate the 
MNR held all 18 seats; in the Chamber of Deputies it held 55, while the MNR Au- 
téntico (MNRA) held 8 seats, the Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB) 3, and inde- 
pendents 2. 


Relations Between the MNR and MNRA Strained. Rumors that both the MNR 
and the MNRA had put out feelers that might lead to unification of the quarreling 
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factions of the original MNR were denied. President-elect Vfctor Paz Estenssoro 
was accused of trying to win over key men from the MNRA before Congress con- 


vened in order to weaken the position of Walter Guevara Arze, who was continuing 
his harassment of the government party. 


The MNRA published a resolution on July 18 expelling some of its youthful 
members for allegedly planning a coup within the MNR to try to bring about its 
downfall. The MNR, however, charged that in reality the MNRA leaders them- 
selves had devised the unexpected stratagem and had banished the young members 


when their plans became known. The MNRA denied these charges and implications 
that it was in connivance with the FSB. 


Newspaperman Accused of Betraying MNR. Minister of Labor Anfbal Aguilar 
Pefiarrieta and Minister of Agriculture Jorge Antelo sent a statement to the national 
head of the MNR and to members of the party's policy committee condemning as 
lying and cowardly the newspaper campaign against President Hern4n Siles Zuazo 
prior to the attempted coup of March 19 (HAR, XIII: 196). The statement specifi- 
cally accused Germ4n Quiroga Galdo, MNR member and editor of the La Paz eve- 
ning newspaper La Tarde. Ministers Aguilar Pefiarrieta and Antelo charged that 
Quiroga Galdo had initiated a political offensive against President Siles Zuazo that 
had provoked the attempted overthrow. Quiroga Galdo publicly denied all charges, 
but on July 13 the policy committee approved a resolution endorsing the accusations. 


While the expulsion of Quiroga Galdo from the MNR was being considered, 
the policy committee expelled Minister of Education Fernando Dfez de Medina. 
Both President Siles Zuazo and President-elect Paz Estenssoro deplored the ex- 
pulsion, which apparently was motivated by Dfez de Medina's attempts to bring 
together the country's various political factions. Some observers thought that the 
MNR feared a revolt before Paz Estenssoro could be sworn into office on August 6 
and had alerted the watchdogs of the party, who became overzealous. 


Internecine Fighting Among Peasants and Miners. Despite serious attempts 
by the government to end the bloody battles among. peasant factions in the Cocha- 
bamba valley and among peasants and miners on the altiplano, the quarrels con- 
tinued. The Minister of Rural Affairs, General Alfredo Pacheco Iturri, told the 
press about his visit to Vila Vila, where 25 peasants had been found in a common 
grave (HAR, XIII: 404). He suggested that pacification could be achieved by the 
following measures: criminal prosecution of those responsible for the disturbances; 
continued military control of the Cochabamba valley and northern Potosf; removal 
from Cochabamba of the leaders of the opposing sides, Miguel Veizaga of the MNRA 
and José Rojas Guevara of the MNR; reorganization of the peasant militia so that it 
would defend the aims of the revolution and not individuals who had assumed the 
role of feudal masters; educational programing to develop farming communities; 
and development of cooperative agrarian programs to channel the energies of the 
people away from political and labor struggles. Veizaga countered these sugges- 
tions with the statement that the problem in the valley could be solved by his fight- 
ing an individual duel with Rojas Guevara. The MNRA blamed the drawn-out civil 


war on Rojas Guevara, whom they termed nothing but a strong-arm agent of Paz 
Estenssoro. 


Serious fighting continued in the province of Comacho. Peasants of Carabuco 
and Escoma joined in a bloody conflict with forces from Willy-Sandfa. Armed po- 
lice were sent into various localities on the altiplano to pacify the populace and to 

maintain order. The MNR charged that the disorders had been provoked by Com- 


; 
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munists and the MNRA. The number of dead in the fighting was estimated at 50, 
including 3 children caught in a school that had been set on fire. 


Neighboring Countries Visited by Newly-elected Executives. President-elect 
Paz Estenssoro visited Argentina, where he was received hospitably by President 
Arturo Frondizi. Arriving in Buenos Aires on July 16, Paz Estenssoro spent five 
days discussing matters of mutual interest with Argentine officials, particularly 
the development of the "Oriente" (eastern Bolivia) through which runs the Yacuiba- 
Santa Cruz railway, operated by both nations through a mixed commission. On 
July 27 it was confirmed that President Frondizi would make an official visit to 
Bolivia in November. Argentine Minister of Economy Alvaro Alsogaray would ac- 
company him, reportedly to finalize discussions relating to dollar payments owed, 
by Argentina to Bolivia, to discuss completion of the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz railway, 
and to negotiate trade agreements. 


Vice President-elect Juan Lechfn Oquendo visited Rio de Janeiro, but the 
exact purpose of his visit to Brazil was not known. It was expected that he would 
invite Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek to visit Bolivia and that the Bra- 

- Zilian Foreign Ministry would be asked to name its ambassador to Bolivia without 
delay. The prefect of the department of Pando in Bolivia had reported to President 
Siles Zuazo that many Brazilian citizens had established themselves on the Bolivian 
side of the border, thus violating the nation's sovereign territory. This and other 
matters were of pressing concern to the new administration, which was also anx- 
ious to increase trade relations with Brazil. The latter could supply much-needed 
steel, explosives, and sugar in return for silver, tin, copper, and petroleum. 
During the discussions with Argentine and Brazilian officials, it became clear that 
the development of the Bolivian Oriente would bring strong competition for Boliv- 
ia's favor between Argentina and Brazil, both of which had railways into Santa 
Cruz, the metropolis of the eastern area. 


Relations with Cuba and the USSR. The newspaper El Comercio of Lima, 
Peru, published a report that the Bolivian labor organization Central Obrera Bo- 
liviana (COB) had signed a pact with the Cuban labor group Confederaci6n de 
Trabajadores Cubanos (CTC) on April 23 to mobilize its worker and peasant mili- 
tias in defense of the Cuban revolution in the event of imperialist aggression. The 
COB sent a telegram to the United Nations in which it stated, "Latin America will 
not permit a repetition of the Guatemala incident." 


Labor organizations, MNR youth groups, and Communists held a demonstra- 
tion in La Paz commemorating the Cuban 26th of July Movement and burned two 
U.S. flags and an effigy labeled "Uncle Sam." The demonstrators paraded around 
the streets and threatened to attack the U.S. Embassy. Orators denounced U.S. 
government agencies as well as the Associated Press and the United Press Interna- 
tional. They shouted that the government of Paz Estenssoro should defend the Cu- 
ban revolution. The Bolivian Foreign Ministry expressed regret to the U.S. State 
Department for the flag-burning incident and said that those responsible would be 
punished. 


On July 12 the vice-president of the Senate, Oscar Donoso L6épez, and a dele- 
gation of Bolivians were received in Moscow by Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev. 
The same group was received in Peiping by Mao Tse-tung, on its way home. 


Nationalized Mines Continue in Difficulty. Guillermo Bedregal Gutiérrez, 
president of the state mining entity, Corporaci6n Minera de Bolivia (COMIBOL), 
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left New York by air for Bonn, Germany, to arrange credits for his organization. 
Bedregal Gutiérrez had been in the United States since May 30 attending meetings 
of the International Tin Council in New York. It was rumored that COMIBOL had 
received various offers of credit from financial groups in West Germany, several 
banks in the United States, and from the Liverpool firm of Williams, Harvey, and 
Company, Ltd., which had been acquired by the expropriated Patifio Mines group 
during World War I. 


While Bedregal was abroad seeking credits for COMIBOL, an extraordinary 
labor-management conference was being held at Catavi during the closing days of 
June. The stalemate of the mine workers' union Federaci6n Sindical de Trabaja- 
dores Mineros de Bolivia (FSTMB) with COMIBOL was not broken. The main ar- 
gument was still over the company store and supernumeraries (HAR, XIII: 405). 
COMIBOL argued that it would be better to discharge 4,000 superfluous employees 
than to have 28,000 suffer the consequences of economic disaster. However, in 
response to COMIBOL's "Plan in Defense of Mine Nationalization" remitted on 

May 9, the conclusions reached by the FSTMB at the conference contained the fol- 
lowing points: technical, economic, and administrative reorganization of COMIBOL; 
procurement of necessary capital in Europe and the United States; use of Bolivia's 
“buffer stock" held by the International Tin Council as a basis for proposed credits; 
diversification of mineral exploitation by COMIBOL to defend itself against the un- 
certainties of the tin market; adjustment to more realistic levels of prices paid by 
COMIBOL for articles in the company stores; study of the possibility of installing 
reduction plants (smelters) in Bolivia; rejection of any alteration of quotas to the 
national social security agency Caja Nacional de Seguridad Social; rejection of the 
idea of discharging 4,000 supernumeraries; study by COMIBOL of the replacement 
of workers discharged from marginal mines; payment in dollars only to necessary 
foreign technicians; and a change in the government's economic policy, which had 
characteristically been based solely on the mineral industry, as well as the reor- 
ganization of COMIBOL. 


The geological service of COMIBOL was ordered to make an exhaustive study 
with the object of finding new mineral deposits. The service reported preliminarily 
that the mineral reserves of the present mines in Bolivia were reaching exhaustion, 
making the exploration and development of new deposits imperative. The inacces- 
sibility of much of the mineralized terrain could be overcome by aerial geophysics 
and aerial geology, the report said, and the regional exploration proposed should 
be initiated as quickly as possible if the mineral economy of Bolivia were to be per- 
petuated beyond the next five years. It added that readily available maps and a 
mining code favorable to investors should be used to stimulate private interest. It 
was estimated that the cost of a survey would be approximately $700,000, which, it 
was pointed out, is the value of only 300 tons of fine tin. The amount was to be so- 
licited from the U.N. Special Fund. 


Strikes by Huanuni Miners and Railway Workers. On July 19 some 2, 000 
workers at the Huanuni tin mine went on strike to collect bonus "15"(the bonuses 
are numbered chronologically), claimed by the miners for not having gone on strike 
earlier. The general manager of COMIBOL, Goosen Broersman, stated that his 
organization was under no obligation to pay what he termed an “exaction."" He es- 
timated that such claims could amount to 12,000 million bolivianos ($1 million) and 


called attention to the paradox of workers striking for a bonus for not having gone 
on strike. 
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On July 23 President-elect Paz Estenssoro met with representatives of 
COMIBOL, the miners, and the policy committee of the MNR in La Paz to discuss 
the Huanuni strike. After the meeting Paz Estenssoro told the press that a com- 
mission composed of delegates from COMIBOL, the FSTMB, the policy committee 
of MNR, and the government would go to Huanuni to explain to the striking miners 
why it would be impossible to pay them the so-called bonus "15."" Paz Estenssoro 
said that if payments of this kind were started with Huanuni, other miners would 
make similar claims until there would be no end to the process. He implored the 
miners to take advantage of the decreased output from Africa as a result of the 
political disturbances there while they had the opportunity, instead of placing the 
country in the same declining position as the Belgian Congo. He stated that the 
money to be obtained by COMIBOL in Great Britain must be used entirely for new 
material and equipment and not to pay bonuses to the miners for not striking. The 
first meeting of the commission in Huanuni failed when the miners rejected its 
pleas and resolved to continue the strike. 


On July 1 workers on the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz railway declared a sit- 
down strike because their wages and salaries had not been paid for the months of 
May and June. A few days later the rail and airline workers' union decreed a strike 
of 24 hours in all of the organizations affiliated with it, including electric light and 
power plants, telephones, and others. The strike was called in support of workers 
on the Yacuiba-Santa Cruz railway, who had been on strike for nearly two weeks 
(HAR, XIII: 406). 


On July 12 the Federaci6n Ferroviaria de Oruro voted to strike on July 23 
on the Ferrocarril Antofagasta (Chile) y Bolivia and the Bolivian Railway Company 
on their branches out of Oruro, essentially because money was not available for 
materials, supplies, and social benefits. It was reported that the railway unions 
of the Cochabamba-Oruro line had approved by acclamation the return of the rail- 
way by the government to the British (HAR, XIII: 406), who owned the company. 


Tin Output Down. Statistics released by the U.S. Bureau of Mines showed 
that the production of tin (metal content) in Bolivia decreased from 17,385 metric 
tons in 1958 to 15,823 tons in 1959, or by about 9%. Total value of the 24,193 tons 
exported (current production plus withdrawals from stocks) amounted to nearly 

$53 million. Exports for May, the latest month for which statistics were avail- 

able, amounted to 1,500 metric tons of fine tin equivalent, compared to 1,950 tons 
for May 1959, a decrease of 23%. 


On July 12 Patifio Mines and Enterprises Consolidated (Inc.) reported pay- 
ments of $190,600 net from the Bolivian Government during the first six months of 
1960. This amount compared with $271,500 received during the first half of 1959. 
The funds received were in the form of retentions based on the price of tin content 
in ores shipped from the company's former mines in Bolivia, which were nation- 

alized on October 31, 1952. The funds were to be applied against indemnification 
for the value of the properties when such value should be determined. 


Petroleum Output and Exploration Disappointing. Output of crude petroleum 
during July averaged 8,768 bbls. daily, compared with 9,085 bbls. daily for the 
same month in 1959, a drop of about 3.5%. Although intensive efforts had been 
made to develop existing small fields and to discover new and larger ones, no ap- 
preciable development or discoveries had been attained. At the end of July, a total 
of 119 wells were producing in the proved fields of Bolivia, while six exploratory 
tests were drilling in outlying areas. Since a large part of Bolivia's petroleum 
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lands were opened to exploitation by private companies in 1956, thirteen wildcat 
wells had been drilled and abandoned--nine by the Gulf interests and four by Ten- 
nessee Gas and associates. The Fish Engineering group had completed two deep 
producers in an extension of the Madrejones field across the border from Argen- 
tina (HAR, XIII: 336), but they were still shut in for lack of transportation facilities. 


Overall Economy at Low Ebb. Gold reserves at the end of May (latest 
month available) remained at slightly less than $1 million, unchanged since May 
1959 but far below the $22.1 million on hand at the end of 1953. Foreign exchange, 
on the other hand, amounted to $9.7 million, up about 8% from the $9 million of 
May 1959 and considerably above the $2.6 million at the end of 1953. The money 
supply at the end of May amounted to 343.8 million bolivianos, up 13.2% from the 
303.8 million bolivianos at the end of June 1959 and far above the 9.1 million boli- 
vianos at the end of 1953. The consumer price index for all items at the end of 
1959 was 3,960 above the 100 for the year 1953, and though rising at a slower rate 
at present, it continued to climb. Because of monetary standby funds available 


since early 1959, the currency exchange rate remained apparently stabilized at 
11,885 bolivianos to the dollar. 


CHILE 


Reconstruction Legislation. President Jorge Alessandri presented to Con- 
gress a 104-article reconstruction bill which he hoped would be passed quickly as 
an emergency measure. However, the legislation was classified as of only "simple" 
urgency, and passage of the bill could not be expected for some 45 days. The meas- 
ure proposed that reconstruction be carried out by the Ministry of Economy, which 
would be called the Ministry of Economy, Development, and Reconstruction, and 
the production development agency Corporaci6én de Fomento de la Producci6n, 
through a National Planning Committee (HAR, XIII: 407). 


A group of Radical Party deputies, opposed to collaboration with the admin- 
istration, presented a 15-article reconstruction measure containing the recommen- 
dations of Alberto Baltra, leading Radical economic theorist. Since the bill was 
presented without obtaining the previous approval of the Radicals' national execu- 
tive committee, the deputies signing the measure were subjected to party discipline. 
The party as a whole, under the leadership of Pedro Enrique Alfonso, continued its 
support of the Alessandri administration. 


A Communist proposal that the copper companies be required to invest 20% 
of their sales in government bonds was rejected. Finance Minister Roberto Ver- 
gara explained that the tax rate on the companies would be frozen in exchange for 
a $300 million investment increase to further copper production (HAR, XIII: 409). 
The Liberals, who previously had indicated their approval of the government's 
plans for reconstruction, opposed higher tax levies on Chilean industry and com- 
merce and favored greater reliance on foreign loans to finance the reconstruction. 


New building ordinances were established to minimize destruction from pos- 
sible future earthquakes. "Maximum security coefficients" would be demanded for 
building in certain localities. Danger areas known to be subject to earthquakes 

would be converted into parks and woodlands. 


The port authority Empresa Portuaria de Chile was assigned the administra- 
tion, maintenance, and development of the ports at Arica, Iquique, Antofagasta, 
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Coquimbo, Valparafso, San Antonio, Talcahuano, Valdivia, Puerto Montt, and 
Punta Arenas. 


Relations with the Dominican Republic and Cuba. Acting Foreign Minister 
Enrique OrtGzar Escobar stated that the Chilean Government would study carefully 
a request made by the Chamber of Deputies that Chile break relations with the 

Dominican Republic. The Senate had petit the attack on Venezuelan President 
R6mulo Betancourt. 


The Foreign Ministry was reportedly beginning to show disapproval of Cuban 
Ambassador Juan José Dfaz del Real for alleged participation in matters of internal 
politics. He was also criticized for taking part in public acts in company with lead- 
ers of the labor confederation Central Unica de Trabajadores Chilenos (CUTCH). 
The Braden Copper Company refused to allow Dfaz del Real, CUTCH general sec- 
retary Clotario Blest Riffo, and leaders of the copper unions to enter the Sewell 
mine to present a program honoring Cuba. According to the pro-Castro newspaper 
Revoluci6n of Havana, more than 7,000 Chileans met in the Caupolic4n Theater 
under the leadership of the Frente de Acci6n Popular (FRAP) to repudiate the 
policy of President Alessandri and declare their support for the Cuban revolution. 
Salvador Allende Gossens, FRAP leader, was the principal speaker. "Any aggres- 
sion against Cuba," he declared, "is an aggression against the small nations of the 
world, against Latin America, and against Chile... Cuba is showing the way for 
a new future for all Latin America."' However, only three senators attended a 
Senate session convened at the request of leftist members to pay tribute to Cuba. 


Building Activity. Demands were heavy for such building materials as brick, 
cement, glass, and lumber, which were needed to rebuild roads, ports, schools, 
and public buildings. The housing agency Corporaci6n de Viviendas (CORVI) an- 
nounced plans to construct some 2,100 homes in the northern provinces in addition 
to those in the earthquake reconstruction areas. At Pudahuel, nine miles north- 
west of Santiago, an international jet airport was to be constructed under a $10.5 
million loan granted by the Development Loan Fund. 


Forestry and Cotton. Industrias Forestales (IFSA) announced plans for a 
paper mill in the town of Nacimiento in Bfo-Bfo Province. The Corporaci6n de 
Fomento de la Producci6n (CORFO) would guarantee payment of obligations to be 
contracted by the IFSA for the purchase of the plant and needed equipment. The 
provinces of Valdivia and Cautfn were leaders in Chile's growing lumber industry, 
comprising some 700 sawmills throughout 22 provinces. The CORFO announced 
plans to introduce cotton cultivation experimentally in the northern provinces of 
Atacama and Coquimbo. Some 12,000 acres were to be distributed among local 
farmers at the rate of 500 acres each. The farmers would determine production 
costs, earning capacity, by-product possibilities, use of machinery, and other 
factors pertinent to the successful growing of cotton. 


Mineral Development. Rail Prebisch, director of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America (ECLA), and Miguel Albornoz, resident representative of the 
Technical Assistance Board of the United Nations, signed an agreement with Chile 
for a $1.7 million study of mineral resources in the northern provinces. The proj- 
ect would be administered by Swedish geologist Elis Dahlstrom. Chile's largest 
producer of natural nitrate, Anglo-Lautaro, was to undertake a multimillion-dollar 
modernization program aimed at reducing production costs. New by-product plants 
and the construction of a 400-foot-long conveyor bridge for loading ships were in- 
cluded in the program. The loading facilities would have a capacity of 10,000 tons 
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per day. Chile's primary copper output during 1959, although highest in its his- 
tory, was third among world producers, with 518,521 metric tons. Northern 
Rhodesia was second with 538,800 metric tons, while U.S. production was first 
with 763,200 metric tons. Chilean production in 1958 reached 439,196 tons. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 


ARGENTINA 


President Frondizi's European Trip Completed. President Arturo Frondizi 
completed his tour of Europe, which began in June (HAR, XIII: 413). His speeches 
there reflected Latin American fear of both European trade blocs, the "Inner Six" 
and the "Outer Seven," whose ties with Africa threatened Latin American trade 
with Europe. In each European capital he stressed the peril posed by regional 
economic blocs which would exclude Latin American products from their markets. 
In Amsterdam he said that if regional autarchy replaced national protectionism, 
the result would be detrimental to European economies because the European blocs 


would be confronted with "other blocs}" presumably the proposed Latin American 
common market. 


In London, Frondizi sought to win the confidence of the City by affirming that 
his government welcomed foreign investments. In response to a question about a 
possible petroleum deal with Cuba, he intimated that when Argentina was able to 
produce oil for export, it would sell to any nation that could pay for it. Meeting 
with British economists, he appealed for a more cooperative British governmental 
policy toward Argentina. 


Frondizi arrived in Spain on July 7, the same date that the Spanish and Argen- 
tine Governments announced the signing of a pact covering Spanish immigrants to 
Argentina. In this, his final stop in Europe, Frondizi celebrated Argentina's in- 


dependence day on July 9 in ceremonies which stressed the present Argentine- 
Spanish amity. 


On his return to Argentina on July 12, Frondizi told the press that he had 
carried his economic message to all the leaders of Europe. He gave a detailed re- 
port to his Cabinet on July 14 and to the nation on July 22. There was no immediate 
announcement of any tangible fruits of the presidential trip. 


Continuing Problem Posed by Terrorism. Terrorist activities by Peronistas 
and Communists continued to trouble Argentina. Despite Senate approval of the 
emergency national defense bill (HAR, XIII: 411) and the enforcement of the Plan 
Conintes (HAR, XIII: 203), Minister of the Interior Alfredo Vitolo conceded that 
violence and sabotage were still not completely suppressed. At the military trial 
of 29 men accused of terrorism in Cérdoba Province, the prosecutor accused the 
deposed provincial government of Arturo Zanichelli (HAR, XIII: 410) of direct 
complicity in the violence. All the accused were found guilty and sentenced to 
prison terms ranging from 18 months to 30 years. 


Arrests of terrorists continued, and two men accused of bombing the homes 


of General Juan B. Lagalaye and Major David René Cabrera (HAR, XIII: 339) were 
taken into custody. 
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State Visit by Paz Estenssoro. Shortly after his return from Europe, Fron- 
dizi received a state visit from Bolivian President-elect Victor Paz Estenssoro 
(see BOLIVIA). Frondizi and his guest discussed an Argentine debt to Bolivia of 
$6 million. Other topics included the 30,000 Bolivian workers who traveled to Ar- 
gentina for the annual sugar cane harvest and the construction of an international 
bridge spanning the Paran4 River between La Quiaca, Argentina, and Villaz6n, 
Bolivia. Frondizi reportedly discussed the payment of 20 million pesos for the 
completion of a railroad connecting Santa Cruz, Bolivia, and Yacuiba, Argentina. 


Paz Estenssoro attended ceremonies on July 19 celebrating the signing of 
an Argentine-Bolivian pact. The treaty simplified visa regulations for Bolivian 
and Argentine diplomats. Nontechnical and diplomatic aspects of the La Quiaca 

span were also formalized by the treaty. Private Argentine banks approved loans 
totaling a 1,000 million bolivianos for agricultural development. 


Diplomatic Exchanges with Cuba. An Argentine note on July 16 urging Cuba 
to refuse extra-Hemisphere (Soviet Russian) assistance in its dispute with the 
United States brought to the fore differences between the Frondizi government and 
that of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro. Cuba promptly rejected the Argentine appeal, 
and the articulate opposition to the Frondizi administration within Argentina ap- 
proved the Cuban action. A statement by the opposition Uni6én Civica Radical del 
Pueblo (UCRP) asserted that whatever excesses the Cuban revolution had been 
guilty of, it had forced the United States to adopt a policy more satisfactory to 
Latin American interests. UCRP deputy Agustin Rodrfguez Araya accused the 
Frondizi government of "meddling" in Cuban affairs. Juan Gauna, another UCRP 
spokesman, said that it was “lamentable” for Argentina to be in the position of de- 
fending "international finance" against traditionally friendly Cuba. A leader of 
one of the Argentine Socialist factions said that the note showed that Frondizi was 
a "lackey" of the United States. 


Relations between the Cuban and Argentine Governments deteriorated rapidly 
as evidence of a link between the Cuban revolution and the Argentine Peronistas 
was revealed. At a meeting of government officials, Rogelio Frigerio, former 
economics expert in the Frondizi administration and considered to be a Peronista, 
was reported to have urged a more friendly policy toward the Castro regime and 

a colder one toward the United States. The administration denied this, however. 


An even more sensational indication of the Fidelista-Peronista alliance was 
brought to light on July 21 with the announcement that a diplomatic pouch sent to 
Cuban Ambassador Américo Cruz Fern4ndez had been seized and found to contain 
Peronista propaganda. Letters in the pouch included instructions for relaying the 
plans of former dictator Juan Domingo Perén for an uprising. The Frondizi gov- 
ernment protested, and it was announced on July 30 that Cuba had expressed its 


"regrets."' Castro's regime meanwhile lodged its own protest over the reported 
arrest of two Cubans in Argentina. 


Argentine- Paraguayan Frontier Incidents. A series of border incursions 
probably indicative of the internal stresses in both nations created a strain in 
Argentine- Paraguayan affairs. An Argentine naval launch was fired on from the 
Paraguayan bank of the Paran4 River, and Paraguayan police were accused of 
temporarily seizing an Argentine home. The Frondizi government protested these 
violations on July 12. The Paraguayans countered with charges that Argentinians 


had crossed their frontier illegally, but this was denied by the Argentine Foreign 
Ministry. 
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Relations with Israel Still Strained. Despite efforts by the Israeli foreign 
office to erase the effects of the Eichmann case (HAR, XIII: 341, 412-3) on Ar- 
gentine official opinion, relations between the two nations worsened during July. 
When it became apparent that Israel considered its formal apologies sufficient to 
satisfy the "adequate reparation" requirement set forth by a U.N. Security Coun- 
cil decision, Argentina indicated its dissatisfaction on July 23 by declaring Israeli 
Ambassador Arieh Levavi persona non grata. Upon departure of the diplomat 
three days later, Israeli sources began to speak of a "chronic" crisis with Argen- 
tina. On July 28, however, Frondizi was closeted with Israeli chargé d'affaires 
Shabtai Rosenne for over a half hour. The results of the interview were not known, 
but it was reported the next day that the problem posed by the Eichmann case 
would probably be resolved in the near future. 


Rubottom New U.S. Ambassador. In what was commonly regarded as a 
demotion for the failure of his Latin American policy, Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., was 
appointed American Ambassador to Argentina. At the time of his transfer he had 


been Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. He replaced another 
career diplomat, Willard L. Beaulac. 


IFC Investment; World Bank Credits. The International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) announced its first commitment to invest in an Argentine enterprise. The 
IFC was formed in 1956 and is affiliated with the World Bank. Its operations differ, 
however, from those of the World Bank in that it is an investment rather than a 
lending institution and deals exclusively with private firms. The commitment to 
Argentina was for $3 million to a pulp and paper enterprise, Papelera Rfo Paran4. 
The funds were to help finance a new sulfite mill to produce dissolving pulp for 
rayon and cellophane and bleached sulfite pulp for paper production. The new mill 
was expected to raise the company's pulp output from approximately 6,000 to 
17,400 metric tons annually. It was hoped that this increase would replace current 
pulp imports. The IFC also announced a commitment to invest $3.6 million in the 
ACINDAR steel mill in Santa Fe Province. The funds would help to finance a pro- 


gram for modernizing the mill's facilities and increasing its production of a variety 
of rolled steel products. 


Argentine officials announced that the government would negotiate with the 
World Bank for credits to help finance areas of "necessary" development The 
first credits would be allocated to electrical energy, transportation, and highways. 
Eugene R. Black, president of the World Bank, sent a “letter of intention" opening 
credit negotiations. He told reporters that Argentina could expect full cooperation 
from the World Bank for the financing of basic projects required for economic de- 
velopment. Black explained that these projects, including the renovation of rail- 
roads and harbor installations, would be considered as soon as studies of them 
were completed. Argentina had been a member of the World Bank since 1955, but 


previous requests for economic aid had been refused because the government had 
not taken sufficient measures to combat inflation. 


Industrias Kaiser Argentina Automobile Plant Closed. Industrias Kaiser 
Argentina (HAR, XIII: 413) laid off 5,000 employees at its automobile manufacturing 
plant in C6rdoba. Officials announced that the plant would be closed for 30 days 
because of a drop in domestic sales and the difficulty of importing materials. In 

a message to Minister of Economy Alvaro Alsogaray, Kaiser officials explained 
that the trouble arose from state control over the importation of parts. The Kaiser 
representatives added that they did not mind the installation of new motor vehicle 
plants, but they objected to "illegal" competition from firms that constructed their 
vehicles entirely out of imported parts. 
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URUGUAY 


Budget: National Income Tax Proposed. For the first time in Uruguayan 
history a national income tax was included in the budget proposals sent to Congress 
for consideration. The budget, which reached the Senate early in July after ap- 
proval by the House of Representatives, promptly ran into opposition. The primary 
senatorial objection was to proposed large personnel increases, particularly in the 
foreign service and the Army. There was little opposition to the proposed income 
tax, but the legislators felt it should be kept low. Budgetary slashes would be 
necessary to accomplish this, and a special subcommittee was appointed to make 

a point-by-point analysis. Senate revisionists warned the governing Blanco Party 
not to try to force early approval of the budget by personal pressure or legislative 
tricks. Nevertheless, on July 27 Senator José Bove Arteaga, Herrerista member 
of the subcommittee, was directed by party leaders to work out a compromise in 
order to expedite senatorial action. It was estimated that it would take the com- 
mittee three months to complete its work at its current rate of progress. In general, 
public interest in politics waned, and the newspaper El Bien Piblico jokingly said 
that the world championship soccer matches in Montevideo outranked the budget in 
the public mind. 


An interesting sidelight to the budget debate developed over the June 21 teach- 
ers' strike, which had been credited with forcing House approval of budget increases 
for education (HAR, XIII: 415). The National Council for Primary and Normal 
School Education ordered pay stoppages for those who had participated, and this 
action caused immediate protests by the National Teachers' Federation and the 
Teachers' Association of Montevideo. An appeal was made to the National Council 
based on article 57 of the constitution guaranteeing the right to strike. No decision 
had been reached by the end of July. 


Current Economy Studied. Uruguay showed some progress in the struggle to 
strengthen its economy. The government, while maintaining a ban on competitive 
imports, took measures to improve the country's finances. These measures in- 
cluded attempts to gain early congressional approval of the national budget, official 
operations in the currency exchange market which had held the peso steady at 11.35 
pesos to the dollar during the second quarter of 1960, and increased vigilance over 
rediscounting of commercial paper by the Bank of the Republic, since this had been 
a major factor contributing to inflation in the past. 


In December 1959 the peso, pegged at an official rate of 1.519 to the dollar, 
was allowed to seek its own level for trade purposes. Since then it had stabilized 
between 11.30 and 11.40 to the dollar. Meanwhile, in an effort to obtain vital in- 
ternational financial support, President Benito Nardone had promulgated a still 
unrealistic official rate of 6.50 pesos to the dollar. Officials of the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) consistently refused to accept this rate, and as a result, 
Uruguay remained one of the two countries unable to obtain loans from that organ- 
ization. To meet IMF requirements, in July the government obtained congressional 
approval to double its contribution to the IMF on a revalued peso/dollar ratio, de- 
spite public indignation over "yielding to pressure by the Yankee imperialists." 
The official peso value was based on three variables: the average world market 
price of unscoured wool, the open market value of the peso, and the export tax on 
wool. These factors produced a July figure of about 7.50 pesos to the dollar, and 
this was the ratio used in the new offer to the IMF. The government announced that 
the latter would accept the offer and admit Uruguay to full membership. Observers 


commented that, if this were so, it would be a marked concession on the part of 
the IMF. 
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Blanco Party Differences Continue. A four-day visit to Paraguay by a 
delegation of Herreristas during July caused considerable controversy. National 
Councillor Eduardo Haedo was presented the Grand Cross of the Order of Merit 

by the Paraguayan Government during the visit. Press comment ranged from 
praise for having improved relations between the two countries to violent criticism 
for having officially embarrassed the government by accepting favors from "mur- 
derers and dictators." Much of the criticism came from within the Blanco Party, 
even though the primary purpose of the trip was to take part in a school dedication 
ceremony honoring the late Luis Alberto de Herrera, founder of the Herrerista fac- 
tion of the party. 


Other party differences were re-emphasized when President Nardone, head 
of the Ruralista faction of the Blancos, made several radio broadcasts over his 
own station bitterly attacking top officials of the Bank of the Republic for gross 
mismanagement. Although he termed his broadcasts personal views having noth- 
ing to do with his official position, the attacks shook the financial world and caused 
government leaders, including Finance Minister Juan E. Azzini, to rush to the de- 
fense of the accused officials and demand that Nardone request an official investi- 
gation to prove or disprove his charges. Nardone also criticized Azzini for having 
entrusted former Interior Minister Pedro Berro (HAR, XIII: 206, 274, 342) with an 
official mission to negotiate foreign loans in Europe. The National Council had ap- 
proved the mission in Nardone's absence. 


The socialist sector again took advantage of the party squabbling to embar- 
rass the government by requesting further information on the famous Bonavita 
case (HAR, XIII: 343). Foreign Minister Homero Martfnez Montero, hoping to 
close the matter for good, responded by giving the House of Representatives a de- 
tailed chronological account of the case in which he absolved all foreign service 
personnel involved. He sarcastically commented that the opposition parties had 
taken no official interest in the case until months after Bonavita's release by the 


Paraguayan Government and had done so then only for the purpose of embarrassing 
him personally. 


Uruguay Hostile to Trujillo; Divided on Castro. The official position to be 
adopted by Uruguay at the August conference of the Organization of American States 
(OAS) was the subject of legislative and public discussion. Opinion was universally 
in favor of supporting Venezuela's request for action against dictator Rafael Leoni- 
das Trujillo of the Dominican Republic. It was divided on the question of the Peru- 
vian request to consider the Communist threat to Hemisphere security posed by 
Cuba's relations with Soviet Russia. 


The National Council on July 14 discussed but took no action on a suggestion 
that an official complaint be registered concerning the political and propaganda ac- 
tivities of Cuban Ambassador Mario Garcfa Inchéustegui. On July 25 the Fifth Con- 
gress of Socialist and Popular Parties in Latin America, meeting in Montevideo, 
announced its support of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro; and the List 15 faction of the 
Colorado Party urged support of Castro's objectives. Speaking on July 26 in Asun- 
cién, Paraguay, Herrerista leader Eduardo Haedo championed continental solidarity 
but cautioned the OAS to proceed slowly lest, through ignorance, it might make 
grave mistakes, the correction of which would be "long and costly." On July 28 
Foreign Minister Martfnez Montero told the National Council that Uruguay's tradi- 
tional pro-Hemisphere orientation would be maintained and that extra- continental 
interference in Hemisphere affairs would be opposed by the Uruguayan delegation. 


4 
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PARAGUAY 


Stroessner Stepping Out? Rumors about President Alfredo Stroessner poured 
from Argentina, Uruguay, and Asunci6n during July like smoke from a burning 
building, and if there is usually some fire where there is smoke, there was prob- 
ably some factual basis for the allegations. The rumors began with a report to the 
Argentine news agency Saporiti from its Posadas correspondent that the Paraguayan 
dictator planned to fly to Europe for treatment of a circulatory illness and had al- 
ready obtained the necessary passports and tickets for himself and his family; In- 
terior Minister Edgar Insfr4n had been designated to hold the reins of government 

in his absence. This report was emphatically denied by Insfrfn, Stroessner, and 
other official spokesmen, but fuel was added to the rumor fire when political exiles 
in Argentina reported that General Stroessner wanted to flee Paraguay because the 
military, who had hitherto been his principal source of strength, no longer supported 
him. The same unidentified exiles later reported that Stroessner had actually left 
for the airport en route to Switzerland on July 15 but that his car had been stopped 
on the highway by a group of military men, headed by Defense Minister General 
Marcial Samaniego. After talking with them, the dictator had accompanied them 
back to Asunci6n. 


Each of these reports was vehemently denied by Paraguayan officials, but the 
rumors persisted until Stroessner himself was compelled to make a statement. He 
declared that there was absolutely no truth in any of the allegations and that he was 
in perfect health and had no intention of leaving Paraguay. Furthermore, he said, 
“an international conspiracy existed against Paraguay, provoked by American coun- 
tries allied by extra-continental watchwords." Although he cited no countries by 
name, he had previously accused the Cuban Government of aiding and abetting 
exiled Paraguayans in Argentina to launch repeated attacks against his government. 
As July ended, Stroessner, still in Asunci6n, announced that municipal elections 


would be held throughout Paraguay in October in accordance with democratic pro- 
cedure. 


Talavera Disappointed by OAS. The Inter-American Peace Committee of 
the Organization of American States (OAS) reneged on its promise to give Father 
Ramé6n Talavera a hearing. The young priest was told that since he had no official 
standing in his country, the Committee would not be able to hear his case after all. 
Disillusioned, disappointed, and a little bitter, Father Talavera said, "It is incon- 
ceivable that a man of the people be denied the opportunity to speak to them [the 
Committee] to denounce the excesses of a tyrant."" He then lashed out at the U.S. 

' State Department, which had earlier refused to permit his traveling companion 
Walterio Mercado Alder, legal adviser for the Cruzada Cfvico-Cristiana, to enter 
the United States with him when he left Mexico for Washington. The State Depart- 
ment later explained that entry had been refused Mercado Alder in response to a 
"special request" from Stroessner, in which he had been termed a "dangerous in- 
ternational Communist."" Talavera accused the United States of keeping "the tyrant 
Stroessner" in power by giving him economic support and by accepting his accusa- 
tions against the opposition without exercising proper caution, indeed without even 

investigating these accusations. 


Argentine Charges and Countercharges. Argentina answered the protest 
sent by Paraguay in May charging it with allowing rebels to invade Paraguay from 
Argentine soil (HAR, XIII: 344). In a lengthy document, each of the Paraguayan 
charges was refuted in detail. Also included was a series of charges formulated 
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by the Argentine Government against the authorities in Asunci6n for repeated vio- 
lations of Argentine territory. The Argentine protest cited such incidents as the 
machine-gunning of an Argentine tugboat on the Paran4 River by Paraguayan sol- 
diers and attacks on Argentine citizens along the border by trespassing Paraguayan 
Army patrols (see p. 479). 


Residents of Misiones, Argentina, were shocked by the appearance of the 
"horribly mutilated" bodies of ten young men in the waters of the Paran4 River 
near that town. Pictures of some of the bodies printed in the Uruguayan newspaper 
Acci6n bore gruesome witness that the reports from Misiones about the condition 
of the bodies were not exaggerated. Although not identified, Argentinians and Uru- 
guayans for the most part believed that the corpses were those of young guerrillas 
who had been captured by Stroessner's forces. In printing the story, the press left 
out no details of the atrocities committed on the bodies, and as a result public sen- 
timent in Argentina against Stroessner (even though there was no absolute proof 
that he or his men were involved) mounted to a new high. 


Rotela Reported Killed. After increased guerrilla activity along the border 
between Argentina and Paraguay, Interior Minister Insfr4n officially reported the 
death of rebel leader Juan José Rotela. Despite this official pronouncement, con- 
siderable doubt remained that Rotela had really been killed. The civil director of 
the 14th of May Movement, Dr. Benjamfn Vargas Pefia, categorically denied the 
report in a direct letter to the Hispanic American Report, part of which we quote: 
“The day that Rotela's death was announced, his troops took Caaguazé, where they 
obtained food and clothing; three days later they were active near Villarrica; a 
week later they were in Caazap4, where he (Rotela) took the brothers Miranda and 
police inspector Riveros prisoner. He appeared in Charar4 surprising the Colm4n 
military post, which fled in order to escape capture. . .; he sent us a patrol which 
arrived in Misiones and told us that the news [of Rotela's death] disclosed by the 
tyrant was false, and [sending word] that he was well, with more than 1,000 men, 
almost all armed and well defended in the hills. And lastly, he captured a govern- 
ment radio and over the very same radio called Edgar Insfrén, telling him not to 
bother him any more since 'one can't bother dead men. '"' 


According to Vargas Pefia, the 14th of May Movement had denounced the 
Brazilian Government for providing napalm bombs to the Paraguayan Air Force 
and for giving Stroessner trained dogs. It had also accused Brazil of intending to 


provide Stroessner with airplanes, which were being readied at the Brazilian base 
of Lagoa Santa. 


Tight Money Market. In spite of President Stroessner's statement that Para- 
guay was experiencing "an economic rebirth, with stable money, and conquering, 
by means of new highways to neighboring countries and the growth of its merchant 
fleet, the economic difficulties caused by its long isolation as an inland nation," 

the demand for credit continued to increase in July, and local sales lagged because 
of the reluctance of retailers to extend payment terms. The additional 5% tax im- 
posed earlier on imports (HAR, XIII: 346) served its purpose by curtailing imports, 
but its effect was somewhat reduced as exports were also low because of reduced 
lumber and cotton shipments. Paraguay continued to have an unfavorable balance 


of trade of $4310,000 compared to a favorable balance of $415,000 for the same 
period in 1959. 


Tobacco, Maize, Meat, and Quebracho. Shipments of tobacco and maize 
were moving out well in July, with total exports for the year estimated at $1 mil- 
lion and $1.2 million respectively; this would approximately double the 1959 ex- 
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ports. The late start in the slaughtering season was reflected in export figures of 
meat and by-products, but a decided rise was expected. This and a drop in world 
market prices had the effect of lowering hide exports. A decree allowing quebracho 
extract exports under reduced export taxes of 7-1/2% was signed. 


BRAZIL 


Presidential Campaign. Rumors of undemocratic solutions to the question 
of the presidential succession marred the policital scene during July. In a depar- 
ture from the high level of politics that had until then characterized the presiden- 
tial campaign, the government candidate, Marshal Henrique Teixeira Lott, attacked 
his opponent Janio Quadros, candidate of the Unido Democr4tica Nacional (UDN), 
threatening civil war if Quadros were elected in October. Quadros answered that, 
although Lott's threat menaced democratic institutions, he had faith in the neutral- 
ity of the Armed Forces under War Minister Odflio Denys and in the free vote to 
elect and maintain in office the people'c choice for President. The Brazilian press 
generally denounced Lott's tactics. Correio da Manha of Rio de Janeiro commented 
that, although Lott was trying to make it appear that the election of his opponent 
would provoke a civil war, actually he was the originator and only believer in the 
“war threat." As it was, political circles and public opinion were not alarmed by 
Lott's declaration, since Lott no longer influenced the military to the degree that 
he had while serving as Minister of War under President Juscelino Kubitschek 
(HAR, XIII: 417-8). 


Lott was also censured by the Catholic Church, this time for being backed 
by the Communists. Church members were counseled to vote against him, and 
Father Alvaro Negromonte, secretary of the Confederagfio das Associagdes Reli- 
giosas, spoke critically of him in front of Jaime Cardinal de Barros Camara. 


Suspicions were again voiced that a "continuist" movement was afoot to 
keep Kubitschek in office after the expiration of his term as President (HAR, XIII: 
279). Cause for the suspicion was found in Kubitschek's nonsupport of Lott and in 
the measures that the President had taken to conserve his popularity. Saying that 
the people should know what he had accomplished in office, Kubitschek ordered 
the ship "Mau4" outfitted with an exhibit displaying the achievements of his admin- 
istration. He also had a caravan of 40 special trucks prepared by public function- 
aries to carry to the interior displays of industrial products which Brazil had begun 
producing since he came into office. The ship and the trucks, which were to travel 

‘ to all sections of the country during the 90-day period before the elections, were 
equipped with modern publicity devices, including loudspeakers and movie equip- 


ment. Money for the project was appropriated by Congress; consequently, although 
unusual, it was entirely legal. 


Kubitschek dealt a blow to Lott's candidacy by his refusal to grant federal 
aid to the states, as requested by governors affiliated with the Partido Social Demo- 
crético (PSD) and the Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB) at a conference which 
Kubitschek attended. The conference had been planned to bolster Lott's position, 
but his name was mentioned only once, in passing, by the President. Since Lott 


was pledged to continue Kubitschek's policies, his position as PSD-PTB candidate 
was further weakened. 


Obviously resentful, Lott spoke before the Brazilian press association Asso- 
ciagao Brasileira da Imprensa on July 15 and made his first direct attack on the 
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President (not by name), denouncing the "continuist" movement. But Kubitschek, 
speaking to the nation, voiced a firm denial of any such plans, saying that at the 
end of his term, January 31, 1961, he would relinquish his office to his successor. 


The weekly news magazine Visio reasoned that Kubitschek's plan was to 
conserve his prestige and popularity with a view to re-election in 1965. It quoted 
José Caruso, president of the PTB regional directorate in Porto Alegre, as say- 
ing, "To spend millions of cruzeiros for publicity to elect Kubitschek in '65, with- 
out having money to print campaign posters for Marshal Lott, who will win or lose 
at the polls in 90 days, is a complete subversion of the natural order." 


Regarding Kubitschek's immediate political plans, O Jornal do Brasil ru- 
mored that the legislators from the state of Goi4s had made the first moves to elect 
him to the National Senate as soon as he finished his presidential term. According 


to the newspaper, PSD Senator from Goids Taciano de Melo would resign so that 
Kubitschek might be elected. 


J&anio Quadros pulled further into the lead during July. His party, the UDN, 
with Carlos Lacerda as its candidate for governor of Guanabara, was proving a 
strong force in the newly created state. The PSD-PTB coalition was having trouble 
finding anyone to oppose Lacerda successfully in vying for the votes of Brazil's 
third largest electorate, and in July there were four men in the field. This split 

in votes benefited Lacerda. In Minas Gerais José de Magalhfes Pinto was again in 
the gubernatorial race, after having renounced his candidacy in June (HAR, XIII: 
418). As president of the UDN, he would rally the forces for Quadros in that state. 
Quadros' major success in July, however, was to win the support of Loureiro da 
Silva, mayor of Pérto Alegre and probably the next governor of Rio Grande do Sul. 


Among other factors favoring Quadros in the campaign was the growing sup- 
port for a Quadros-Jo4o Goulart slate, Goulart being Lott's official running mate. 
Lott would lose votes if Goulart supporters voted for Quadros. Also, the problems 
of Brasflia were indirectly benefiting Quadros. Since he belonged to the party op- 

posing Kubitschek and Lott, local leaders in such states as Paran4 and Rio Grande 

do Sul, disillusioned with the current government's policy of channeling resources 

to Brasflia that had been destined to needy regions of the country, were turning 


from Lott to Quadros, hoping that the UDN candidate would lend an attentive ear 
to their problems. 


Legislature without Quorum in Brasflia; New Ministries. In Brasflia the 
nonfunctioning of Congress for lack of a quorum (simple majority) in both houses 
was reaching the crisis stage. The legislators, according to Visio, had received 
allowances for the move to the new capital in April, but once there they were not 
working. Without a quorum, important legislation could not be acted upon. One 
result was that the existence of the important federal supply and price control com- 
mission Comissfo Federal de Abastecimento e Pregos (COFAP) could not be ex- 
tended. Neither was the Supreme Court functioning normally, and several Cabinet 
ministers, on the pretext of illness, were staying in Rio. O Boletim Cambial 
commented that Brasflia had not become the actual capital of Brazil but was only 
an expensive legislative annex to Rio. 


On July 22 President Kubitschek signed a law creating two new ministries 
and replacing one already existing. The Ministries of Industry and Commerce and 
of Mines and Electric Energy were to begin operating on February 1, 1961, while 

the existing Ministry of Labor, Industry and Commerce would become the Ministry 
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of Labor and Social Welfare. Price control, formerly the function of COFAP and 
considered by Kubitschek as essential to avoid further acceleration of inflation, 
was to be taken over by the Ministry of Industry and Commerce on April 30, 1961. 
Meanwhile Pedro Paulo Penido, Minas Gerais university president, replaced 
Clovis Salgado as Minister of Education. Salgado was running for lieutenant 
governor of Minas Gerais. 


Kubitschek to Visit Portugal; Eisenhower Letter. Kubitschek planned a state 
visit to Portugal, where he would attend celebrations commemorating Prince Henry 
the Navigator (see PORTUGAL). Arriving in Lisbon on August 6, he would return 
to Brazil on the 10th. With the authorization of Congress, Vice President Jofo 
Goulart would also be absent from the country, heading a Brazilian delegation to 
Geneva. He would thus avoid being acting President while Kubitschek was away, 
leaving Ranieri Mazzili, president of the Chamber of Deputies, to take charge. 
Kubitschek's proposed visits to Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay were postponed. 


In reply to a letter dated July 8 from President Eisenhower announcing new 
plans for Latin Americanaid and saying that substantial gains had been made in the 
past two years since Kubitschek proposed Operation Pan America, the Brazilian 
President expressed satisfaction with U.S. intentions but dissatisfaction with the 
results. Kubitschek hoped, however, that Operation Pan America, his plan to 
raise Latin American standards of living in the fight against Communism, would 
become a reality with U.S. aid. 


Break with Dominican Republic Recommended. The foreign relations com- 
mittee of Congress recommended the breaking of diplomatic relations with the Do- 
minican Republic in retaliation for the invasion of the Brazilian Embassy grounds 
in Ciudad Trujillo by the Dominican police in pursuit of four men seeking diplo- 
matic asylum (see p. 454). The Brazilian press favored the move, but the final 
decision rested with the Minister of Foreign Relations. Brazil had also been rep- 


resenting Venezuela in the Dominican Republic, following the severance of relations 
by the latter two nations. 


Baptist Convention. The Baptist World Alliance held its quinquennial con- 
gress in Rio de Janeiro. The highlight of the congress, considered the most im- 
pressive on record for the Baptists, was the appearance of evangelist Billy Graham, 
who preached to the biggest audience of his career. This perhaps was not altogether 
surprising for, although Brazil is considered the world's largest Catholic country, 
the Church has only one priest for every 6,000 persons and admits that less than 
; 10% of its nominal members are practicing Catholics. A Brazilian, the Rev. Jofo 
Soren, was elected president of the Alliance for the next five years. 


Trade Deficit; Strikes. The Brazilian trade deficit for the first half of 

1960 was $37.6 million, but the Finance Ministry stated that the exchange situation 
was more satisfactory than in 1959 and that the deficit would be met by swap trans- 
actions, normal lines of credit, and the recent six-month International Monetary 
Fund loan of $47.7 million (HAR, XIII: 348). Conjunctura Econédmica declared, 
however, that short term financing of existing exchange deficits would leave a seri- 
ous problem for the next administration. 


Controls were kept on consumer-product prices, but strikes protesting the 
high cost of living multiplied. The city of Santos, Sio Paulo, was paralyzed for 
24 hours by a general strike involving 53 unions. Pérto Alegre in Rio Grande do 
Sul suffered similarly, and Rio de Janeiro was without milk for a time. Nonpay- 
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ment of wages caused a strike by 10,000 workers on the Leopoldina railroad, and 
there were many other work stoppages. 


Coffee. The Brazilian coffee bureau Instituto Brasileiro do Café (IBC) an- 
nounced a new plan for merchandising the 1960-61 coffee crop. The base price for 
financing planters was raised from 2,100 to 3,000 cruzeiros a bag, but the govern- 
ment would not buy the coffee as it had done in the past. Instead, growers and ex- 
porters would be financed 85% and 75% respectively, through loans. The exporta- 
tion of coffee during the first half of 1960 reached a record high of 17,937,205 bags, 
23% above the figure for 1958-59 and 16% above the average for the past ten years. 
However, the monetary value of the crop increased only $60 million because of 
lower coffee prices. The smuggling of coffee from Brazil continued on a large 
scale. The director of the IBC in Par4, commenting on the situation in his state, 
said: "It is so scandalous that there is only one solution, federal intervention, 
since the state authorities cooperate with the smugglers." 


Eleven firms presented proposals to produce soluble coffee under the terms 
set by the IBC, by which it would supply coffee to producers at market prices and 
would promise to buy 80% of production the first year (HAR, XIII: 419). Four firms 
were located in SAo Paulo, three in Parand4, three in Minas Gerais, and one in Rio. 
If the IBC approved all the proposals, it would be obliged either to increase the max- 
imum total of 1 million bags by 650,000 or to cut the maximum per firm from 
150,000 to 90,000 bags. 


Renato Costa Lima resigned as director of the IBC and was replaced by Adolfo 
Becker. Costa Lima's decision came as a surprise. Officially he said that he had 
terminated his mission, but the newspaper O Estado de SAo Paulo commented that 
his resignation was linked with pressures from the PTB, which wanted to obtain 

profits for the party coffers by falsifying coffee prices. 


Petroleum. The United States was accused in Hanson's Latin American 
News Letter of refusing aid to Brazil in order to force it to grant concessions to 
U.S. oil companies similar to those obtained in Argentina. However, another view, 
expressed by William Giandoni of the Copley News Service, was that the U.S. com- 
panies had never been greatly interested in petroleum exploration in Brazil since 
oil deposits there held little promise. The same report said that the creation of 
Petrobras in 1953 had been necessary because the large international companies 
had expressed no enthusiasm for the development of Brazilian oil. This lack of in- 
terest stemmed from Brazil's unfavorable geology in respect to oil deposits, which 
indicated that large outlays for petroleum exploration would be unprofitable. These 
observations were confirmed by Brazilian geologist Glycon de Paiva, who drew on 
the findings of the two oil men who had directed the country's oil search for the 
past five years--U.S. oilman Walter Link, Petrobr4s' exploration chief, and his 
Brazilian assistant, Luis G. Morales. In a speech delivered before the National 
Confederation of Commerce in Rio de Janeiro, as recorded by O Boletim Cambial 
on July 8, Glycon de Paiva said, "Brazil unhappily does not possess large oil re- 
serves. Petrobrfs worked well, but because of natural limitations the results were 
not as good as were hoped for."" He added that even if Brazil were to give an open 
field to foreign companies, none of them would be interested in coming into the 
country. Referring to figures published by Petrobr4s in 1959, he showed that 
aside from the Bahian sedimentary area of 3.2 million square km., exploration in 
the rest of Brazil amounted to only 500,000 square km. Thus Petrobr4s was be- 


coming mainly a refining and transport concern, as its interest in exploration 
dwindled. 
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Opposition to Hanna Mining Company. Opposition to the iron ore proposal 
made by the Hanna Mining Company in June (HAR, XIII: 420-1) stiffened, with the 
issue becoming so controversial that it probably could not be settled before the 
October elections. Some government officials feared that the Hanna plan, which 
called for increasing ore shipments up to 20 million tons annually, would deplete 
too quickly Brazil's reserves, estimated at 35,000 million tons. Officials of the 
government-owned Vale do Rio Doce company opposed the project for competitive 
reasons. There were also objections from ultranationalists, and the Communist 
weekly Novos Rumos was vociferous in its attacks. Hanna spokesmen in Rio 

said that with Brazil's tremendous ore reserves, there was no need to fear rapid 
depletion and that the company would sign no sales agreements with Vale do Rio 
Doce customers. They stressed that Hanna would provide 1,000 jobs and eventu- 
ally $200 million per year in export earnings. The legislature appointed a nine- 
man fact-finding commission to report on Hanna and the country's iron ore poten- 
tial, but its findings would probably not be published until after October. Meanwhile 
both Lott and Quadros, at least for the record, opposed the project. 


Agricultural Trade Agreements. Brazil received its share of the U.S. sugar 
quota formerly belonging to Cuba. Permission was granted to sell 100,347 tons of 
sugar to the United States, which in the past had never imported sugar from Brazil. 
Existing trade agreements between the two countries were also expanded. Brazil 
agreed to buy 102,000 metric tons of U.S. surplus wheat and flour and was given 
permission to make payment in cruzeiros. Talks were also being carried on in 
Washington involving the purchase of an additional 3,750,000 tons of surplus U.S. 
wheat. Meanwhile a shipment of 10,800 tons of Russian wheat arrived at the port 

of Santos. The shipment was part of 150,000 tons of wheat which Russia had pre- 
viously promised to supply in return for Brazilian coffee. 


INTERNATIONAL 


New Latin American Aid Program. President Eisenhower's announcement 
of a new and enlarged U.S. aid program for Latin America was received with 
mixed emotions throughout the Hemisphere. Privately, several Latin American 
officials in Washington accused the United States of bad timing. They charged that 
the plan would appear as a pay-off for supporting Washington's position on Fidel 
Castro and Cuba. President Kubitschek of Brazil regarded the program as "too 
little and too late," although he hailed the announcement by Eisenhower as "some- 
thing constructive being done toward unity and understanding."" Senator Mike 
Mansfield (Dem., Montana), assistant Democratic leader in the Senate, bluntly 
stated that the new program "looks like a callous attempt to purchase favor in 
Latin America."' No details were announced, but the appropriation was estimated 
at between $300 million and $600 million to cover such things as land settlement, 
rural and urban housing, education, and increased industrial production. It was 
generally summarized in the press as a program to aid land reform measures in 
Latin America and to help raise the standards of education and living. Marshall 
McNeil in the New York World Telegram referred to it as a new program to 
"strengthen the framework of freedom." 


It was clear that both political parties endorsed the general concept of more 
aid for Latin America, and it appeared that whatever specific proposals the Presi- 
dent suggested when Congress reconvened in August would be accepted in substance. 
It was expected that the details of any plan would await discussion at the economic 
conference of the Organization of American States (OAS) to take place in Bogot4, 
Colombia, in September. 
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As a forerunner of the government's new economic policy, on July 28 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower announced a loan of $53.2 million to Peru (see PERU). The 
money was to be used for a land development program of "family-sized farms." 

Although most Latin Americans held reservations about Cuba's flirtation with Com- 
munism, they appeared to be almost universally convinced of the deep need for land 
reform within their own countries. 


Speculation Over Shift in State Department. On July 30 President Eisenhower 
announced the appointment of Thomas C. Mann as Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, replacing Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., who was made Ambassa- 
dor to Argentina. In a flurry of speculation, the press claimed that the move was 
dictated by Vice President Nixon's dissatisfaction with the handling of Latin Ameri- 
can affairs by Rubottom. The President, however, stated categorically that the 

action was routine and did not involve any change in Latin American policy. The 

appointment of Mann, who had formerly been Assistant Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs in the State Department, indicated that an experienced diplomat would be in 

the saddle for discussions of a broadened aid program for the Western Hemisphere. 


U.N. Consideration of Cuban Charges Delayed. On July 18 Cuban Foreign 
Minister RaGl Roa charged before the U.N. Security Council that the United States 
had intervened in Cuban domestic affairs and had committed acts of economic ag- 
gression against Cuba. On the following day, by a 9-0 vote, with Poland and the 
Soviet Union abstaining, the Security Council voted to "adjourn the consideration 

of the question, pending the receipt of a report from the OAS." Following a general 
harangue by the Soviet representative, Ecuadorian Ambassador José A. Correa, 
president of the Security Council for July, made a strong statement warning Russia 


not to meddle or interfere in Latin America or attempt to "impose happiness" upon 
it. 


OAS Council Activities. On July 8 Venezuela requested that the OAS Council 
call a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the American states to consider acts of 
aggression against it by the Dominican Republic. Venezuela charged that the Do- 
minican Republic had been directly involved in the June attempt to assassinate 
President Betancourt and requested the expulsion of the Dominican delegate from 
the Council. A committee to study the charges was appointed, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from Argentina, Mexico, Panama, Uruguay, and the United States. It 
visited Caracas for three days during July to examine evidence and gather testimony 
from the Venezuelan authorities. 


On July 13 Peruvian Ambassador to the OAS Juan Bautista de Lavalle in a 
carefully worded motion requested a second meeting of the Foreign Ministers to 
consider "the menace to hemispheric solidarity, security, and democracy."" A 
committee of seven was appointed to fix the date, place, and agenda for the pro- 
posed meeting. The selection of a site for the conference was not an easy task; 
seven of the OAS member states (Bolivia, Colombia, Cuba, Honduras, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Venezuela) had already broken off diplomatic relations with the Domin- 
ican Republic, automatically eliminating them from consideration. The Cuban 
Ambassador let it be known that his government would not accept Washington as 
the meeting place, and he also objected to Puerto Rico when it and Uruguay were 
mentioned early in the discussion as possibilities. Finally Costa Rica offered to 
host the meeting, and since it was little concerned with either of the disputes to be 
aired, the invitation was accepted. The first meeting to consider the Venezuelan 
complaint was set for August 16. 


of 
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The committee to draft the agenda for the second meeting, which was basi- 
cally to consider Cuba's charge against the United States and Peru's concern with 
Soviet infiltration, presented a tentative draft to the individual governments at the 
end of the month for comment and revision. The proposed agenda contained four 
points: the strengthening of continental solidarity, the joint defense of American 
democratic institutions against any system incompatible with those institutions, 
consideration of the intensification of collective action to promote a better stand- 
ard of living in the underdeveloped areas of the Americas, and consideration of 
existing international tensions in the Caribbean region to assure the harmony, 
unity, and peace of the Americas. It was hoped that the agenda would be accepted 
since it carefully avoided the specific mention of both Cuba and Russia. It was 
bitterly denounced by the Cuban delegate to the Council, Ambassador Carlos M. 
. Lechuga, who charged the United States with profaning the principles of the OAS 
charter and suggested that it was really trying topunish Cuba for what he termed 
"the sin of strengthening its weak economy." 


Labor Educators Meet. Some 70 labor educators from all over the Western 
Hemisphere gathered at Petr6épolis, Brazil, on July 10 for a special two-week 
seminar on the latest trade union training methods. The seminar was conducted 
under the auspices of the Organizaci6n Regional Interamericana de Trabajadores 
(ORIT) with the cooperation of UNESCO and the International Labor Office. 


Free Trade Blocs. Returning from a trip to Europe during which he had 
long discussions with officials of the "Outer Seven" and the "Inner Six," Under 
Secretary of State C. Douglas Dillon made a strong statement to the press in an- 
swer to Latin American fears. He asserted that the United States would not adhere 
to any economic bloc or group that would interfere with or prejudice the growth of 
Latin American exports. This statement was undoubtedly prompted by the grave 
concern that Argentine President Frondizi had expressed during his trip to Europe 


over the possible adverse repercussions on Argentine trade of the new European 
trade zones. 


Unification of Tariff Systems in Central America. Delegates from the five 
countries of the Central American Common Market (Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua) met in San Salvador. After two weeks of 
conferences, they reported considerable progress in the unification of tariffs and 
nomenclature, the first requirement of an effective common market program. 


Joint Latin American Air Fleet. A meeting in Lima, Peru, during July to 
explore the possibility of forming a consortium to purchase jet-powered planes 
produced no immediate results, and the prospect of any overall consolidation of 
Latin American airlines seemed remote at the moment. Nevertheless, the fact 
that delegates from Colombia, Chile, and Peru adopted a regional air transport 
agreement, and that ten other Latin American countries sent official observers to 
the conference, indicated the widespread interest in the problem. The objective 
of the meeting was to form a group using the Scandinavian Airline System (SAS) as 
a model of what might be achieved by regional cooperation. 


Nongovernmental Aid to Latin America. Often overlooked by those studying 
the problem of aid to Latin America are the large grants given annually by various 
U.S. foundations to promote inter-American understanding. In July the Rockefeller 
Foundation announced its grants for 1960, which included not only scholarships to 

numerous Latin American professors for advance study in the United States but also 
direct grants-in-aid to universities in Latin America. Among the recipients of such 
grants were the agricultural university at La Molina, Peru; the Institute of Technol- 
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ogy at Minterrey, Mexico; the School of Philosophy, Science, and Letters at Rio 
Claro, Brazil; the University of Brazil; and the University of the Andes in Bogot4, 
Colombia. 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy. CUBA. ANATOMY OF A REVOLUTION. 
New York. Monthly Review Press. 1960. Pp. 176. $3.50. 


Huberman and Sweezy have long been active in promoting socialist causes 
and are co-editors of the Monthly Review. For them the Cuban revolution is a 
triumph of socialism, and their enthusiasm has not been dampened by recent e- 
vents. The tone of the book is given in the final words: "The Cuban Revolution 
marches on, gaining strength and self-confidence as it proceeds, inspiring the 
young and the oppressed everywhere by its magnificent example, helping to blaze 
a new trail for humanity to a brighter socialist future" (p. 173). Fidel Castro ap- 
pears as a knight in white armor saving a beautiful Cuba from a dragon which has 
the face of the corrupt dictatorship of Batista and the belly of Wall Street. The 
basic assumption is that Cuba is naturally a prosperous land, and that only the 
rapacity of the enemies of the people has maintained the Cuban masses in econom- 
ic servitude. This is a gross over-simplification which may alienate scholars, as 
will minor mistakes such as calling the Gramma" "Granma" and giving the title 
of Che Guevara's book on guerrilla warfare as La guerra de guerilas (p. 52). 


This is nevertheless a good book. It is well written and carries the reader 
along as few serious books of political analysis do. The documentation is solid 

and there are few outright mistakes. The book may well serve as an antidote to 
the yellow journalism of most press accounts of the profound transformation which 
is taking place in Cuba. 


Helen Caldwell. 


THE BRAZILIAN OTHELLO OF MACHADO DE ASSIS. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. 


University of California Press. 1960. Pp. 194. $3.50. 


Helen Caldwell is a remarkable person. A lecturer in classics at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, she has become the leading authority on 
Machado de Assis and has therefore recently been decorated with the Brazilian 
Order of the Southern Cross. The very title of her latest study, which bears the 
subtitle "A Study of Dom Casmurro," indicates that for her the Brazilian novelist 
is a latter-day Shakespeare. She writes well and convincingly. However, this 
critic always feels that she may be seeing five legs on the cat (and not the Hispanic 
three). Are all the things she sees in Machado de Assis really there? One sus- 
pects at times that they are in her mind and not in the author's. Of such doubts is 


literary criticism made. This monograph is number six in the series '"Perspec- 
tives in Criticism." 


Eduardo Enrique Rios. LIFE OF FRAY ANTONIO MARGIL, O.F.M. Translated 
and revised by Benedict Leutenegger, O.F.M. Washington, D.C. Academy of 
American Franciscan History. 1959. Pp. 159. $5.00. 


Fray Antonio Margil de Jests is less well known than the 16th century Fran- 
ciscans whose names are linked with the spiritual conquest of Mexico: Pedro de 
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Gante, Bernardino de SahagGn, and Motolinfa. Yet his opening up of the territo- 
ries of northern Mexico and his establishing of Franciscan centers among the 

nomad Indians there were a necessary prelude to the activities of such 18th cen- 
tury missionaries as Junfpero Serra. In the course of his sojourn in the New 
World, from his arrival in 1683 until his death in 1726, Fray Antonio Margil trav- 
eled as far south as Costa Rica and as far north as Louisiana. The story of his 
travels makes fascinating reading, and, while the central theme is the propagation 
of the Faith, this book should be of interest to all historians and anthropologists 

concerned with Mexico. 


Pedro Calmon. HISTORIA DO BRASIL. Riode Janeiro. José Olympio. 1959. 
Seven volumes. Pp. lxvii and 2629 (pagination is continuous). 


One must know Pedro Calmon to understand why in Brazil university presi- 
dents are addressed as "Magnffico Reitor."" Calmon is a man straight out of the 
baroque renaissance: Brazil's most polished orator, an international figure, a 
friend of the unruly Brazilian youth of today, and at the same time the most courtly 
of gentlemen. In the course of a very busy career, he has managed to turn out a 
number of significant books about Brazilian history. They are said to number more 
than sixty, but this is certainly his magnum opus. It tells the story of Brazil from 
the pre-Columbian period (in Europe and in Brazil) down to the constitution of 1946 
(the text of which is given as an appendix), and indeed down to Brasflia. Well over 
half of the last volume is taken up with a detailed bibliography and a long index. 
Those wishing to know more about the miraculous life of Pedro Calmon may con- 
sult the biography published at the beginning of the work. Then in a 41-page essay, 
Calmon explains his philosophy of history; Brazilian history for him branches off 
from the European renaissance, and he does not hesitate to say that he is motivated 
by a love of his country. His abundant references to the various theories of history 
make it clear that he is far from being unaware of the problems of historiography; 
this should be borne in mind by those contemporary historians who feign to scorn 
elegant and attractive writing and who hide the paucity of their ideas in a pseudo- 
sociological jargon. Calmon's massive work is a delight to read, and the varied 
illustrations on almost every page in themselves provide hours of delight; many of 
them were prepared specially by J. Wasth Rodrigues. It would be irrelevent to 
complain that no one topic is exhausted in these volumes; such is not the aim of a 
general history. It would be more proper to point out that, in his zeal for depict- 
ing the achievements of modern Brazil, Calmon avoids discussing the deep social 
issues which will probably determine the course Brazilian history will take. It 
would be hard, for example, from Calmon's account to explain why Fidel Castro 
has such an appeal for the Brazilian masses. Be that as it may, this work deserves 
the highest praise; and if a library or an individual wants one work in Portuguese 
about Brazil, this is it. Unlike most Brazilian books, these volumes are solidly 

: bound, and the publishing house of José Olympio deserves our commendation and 

thanks for sponsoring this project. 


Paul Rivet. MAYA CITIES. New York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1960. Pp. 234. 
$5.95. 


The French original of this work was published in 1954 under the title Cités 
Maya. The translation by Miriam and Lionel Kochan is good, and the physical pre- 
sentation of this English-made volume is most attractive, the text being illustrated 
with numerous colored and black-and-white photographs, as well as sketches and 

maps. Rivet disclaims any originality and says that he has merely summarized the 
research done by scholars such as Sylvanus G. Morley and Alberto Ruz Lhuillier. 
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This is perhaps the most lucid account of Mayan civilization, and it should appeal 
both to archeologists and to nonspecialists. 


Rosario Castellanos. THE NINE GUARDIANS. New York. Vanguard Press. 
1960. Pp. 272. $3.95. 


The Mexican publishing house Fondo de Cultura Econémica published the 
Spanish original of this book under the title Bal@n-Canfn. The task of transla- 
tion which Irene Nicholson undertook was naturally difficult, since this descrip- 
tion of the life of a Chiapas child involves such a special vocabulary that a short 
"Glossary of Unfamiliar Indian and Spanish Words" is appended. Rosario Caste- 
llanos is still quite young, but she has already acquired in Mexico fame as a 
sensitive writer. 


William J. Bianchi. BELIZE. New York. Las Americas Publishing Company. 
1959. Pp. 142. 


One of the easiest and incidentally most dishonest ways for a government to 
suppress internal criticism and unite the people behind it is for it to denounce 
some supposed external threat or enemy and to advance territorial claims in a 
quite injudicious manner. This phenomenon is all too common in Latin America; 
and in particular, when the Guatemalan Government feels the heat of criticism too 
unpleasantly, it drags out the British Honduras issue. President Ydfgoras Fuentes 
went so far as to lead a futile one-man "invasion" in what seemed to be an episode 
straight out of a comic opera. A voluminous one-sided literature has been given 
wide circulation by the Guatemalan Government. In this monograph a member of 
the New York and Federal Bars analyzes from the legal viewpoint "The Contro- 
versy Between Guatemala and Great Britain Over the Territory of British Hondu- 
ras in Central America," as the subtitle reads. It is essentially an analysis of the 
Guatemalan White Book of 1938 and of the various treaties which it invokes. The 
conclusion Bianchi reaches is that "The fact of the matter is that, at the present 
time, Guatemala has a legally desperate case."" This explains why, whenever Great 
Britain proposes that the case be submitted to the Hague Court, the Guatemalan Gov- 
ernment always refuses, with a display of patriotic indignation. Bianchi admits that 
population migrations and other social factors, rather than legal considerations, 
may produce some change in the strained relations between Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Great Britain over the Belize issue. 


Donna Mathewson. BANANAS HAVE NO BONES. New York. Comet Press Books. 
1960. Pp. 212. $3.00. 


Donna Mathewson is a good-natured, energetic lady from Utah whose travels 
in Mexico led her in 1956 to publish Down Mexico Way. Inher second book she 
has recorded her impressions of a journey through Mexico City down to the banana 
country of Veracruz (which she insists on spelling Vera Cruz). Scholars have made 
the mistake of not paying enough attention to travel literature, which produced many 
distinguished works in the 18th and 19th centuries. The question is whether modern 
travelogues have any bones. This one does not. The style is chatty and undistin- 
guished, and the text is studded with errors: "It is a land that has been asleep since 
the beginning of Christ" (p. 9); "In 1921, during the centenary celebrations of Mex- 
ico's independence" (p. 29); a photograph of the Chapel of the Rosary in Puebla bears 
the caption "Del Rosario, St. Domingo Church" (p. 43); Maximilian was assassinated 
(sic) in the city of "Aurétaro" (p. 77); the wharf in "Vera Cruz" is referred to as 
the "Nalec6n" (p. 78); and so on. It may be argued that the most honest travelogues 
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are written by people who have not read much about the country they are describ- 
ing. Bananas Have No Bones scarcely bears this out, and there is no excuse for 
a pedestrian style and careless editing and proofreading. However, this book will 


presumably accomplish its task of interesting the broad American public in travel 
south of the border. 


Clay Blair, Jr. DIVING FOR PLEASURE AND TREASURE. Cleveland. World 
Publishing Company. 1960. Pp. 349. $4.95. 


, This book is very much worth while, despite the title, which is misleading 
and was presumably conceived to attract the hordes of skin divers whose whole 
Weltanschauung is embodied in the words "pleasure and treasure."" A more exact 
title would have been "The discovery of a galleon off the coast of Yucat4n and its 
identification by documentary evidence as the Spanish ship 'El Matanzero.'" A 
further concession to attract readers is to be found in the references to drinking 
beer, playing poker, and in general acting like good joes. Let us disregard all 
this and get down to essentials. The author, who worked for Time and Life until 
in 1957 he became associate editor of the Washington office of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, has carried out an exciting piece of archeological research; instead of 
digging on land he has dug under the sea. The scholarly side of this project, in- 
volving research in the Archive of the Indies in Seville, is quite impressive, although 
there are a few slips, as when Eusebio Davalos Hurtado has his second family name 
changed into Hurtada, under which name (instead of D4valos) he appears in the in- 
dex. The exciting story is illustrated with an abundance of excellent photographs, 


and the publishers should be congratulated on the splendid physical appearance of 
the book. 


Angel Flores. HISTORIA Y ANTOLOGIA DEL CUENTO Y LA NOVELA EN HISPA- 
NOAMERICA. New York. Las Americas Publishing Company. 1959. Pp. 696. 


Professor Angel Flores has built up a reputation as an anthologist. His an- 
thology of Spanish American short tales in translation, Fiesta in November (1942), 
was very widely read and reviewed. In 1948 he published a symposium of Cervantes 
criticism, Cervantes Across the Centuries. Apart from his work in the Spanish 
American field, he has published anthologies of modern French poetry, of German 
poetry, and of 20th-century German tales. 


The present volume contains short stories or extracts of novels by some 60 
writers, each selection being preceded by a biography of the author. The biograph- 
ical entries are very useful for the historian of literature, and the selections them- 
selves make excellent reading. This anthology should have wide use as a text in 
courses on Spanish American literature. 


José Luis Busaniche. BOLIVAR VISTO POR SUS CONTEMPORANEOS. Mexico. 
Fondo de Cultura Econémica. 1960. Pp. 338. 


The great figure of Bolfvar has long been studied by Venezuelans whose re- 
ligious reverence for the Liberator has prevented their writing original and inter- 
esting books. As a counterpoint to their panegyrics we have the great but negative 
work of Salvador de Madariaga. After this thesis and antithesis, who would pro- 
vide the synthesis? It was a surprise that a Chilean, Enrique Campos Menéndez, 
should write the most readable biography, Se llamaba Bolfvar. It is even more 
surprising that the land of San Martfn, where Bolfvar has hitherto had a black leg- 
end, should have produced this excellent study. Professor José Luis Busaniche 
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died recently in Buenos Aires, leaving this biography and anthology which is a nec- 
essary vade mecum for all those who wish to have in a small compass the essence 
of the vast literature about Bolfvar written during the lifetime of the Liberator. 
Busaniche says little about Manuela and the more dramatic episodes of the life of 
Bolfvar; he sees the historical rather than the literary significance of the events 
and the writings of the period. While Busaniche's aim is scholarly, he has told 
the biography of Bolfvar in such a way that even the general reader will be fasci- 
nated. It is clear that there is no excuse for writing a dull book about Simén Bo- 
lfvar. 


Ralph Arnold, George A. Macready, and Thomas Barrington. THE FIRST BIG 
OIL HUNT. VENEZUELA 1911-1916. New York. Vantage Press. 1960. Pp. 353. 
$10.00. 


Like his mentor Herbert Hoover, Ralph Arnold was born in Iowa and then 
came to Stanford, where he received his A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. in Geology. He 
is known as one of the grand old men of California oil geology and as a militant 
Republican (he has thrice served as chairman of the Los Angeles County Republi- 
can Committee), but it is forgotten that he was the great pioneer of the oil devel- 
opments in Venezuela. Now, with the help of two associates and twenty-odd con- 
tributors, he has told the story of those decisive years before and during World 
War I when, with a staff of some fifty American geologists, he opened up for oil 
exploration the then unknown land of Venezuela, where until he arrived there had 
been only one small well. The pioneer work of the Shell Oil Company in Venezuela 
is described in this work, which is a composite of technical descriptions and per- 
sonal experiences. The text is illustrated with many small photographs, while a 
detailed and excellently prepared map of Venezuela is provided as a loose insert. 
Oilmen will read this book with interest, but it should also be studied by historians 
concerned with Venezuela and the whole "oil cycle" of Latin American development. 


THE JOURNAL OF JEAN LAFFITE. New York. Vantage Press. 1958. Pp. 153. 
$3.50. 


The pirate Jean Laffite left his journal, written in French, with the stipulation 
that it should not be published for a century. It has now appeared in translation, 
and it contains much of interest for American and European historians. Born in 
Port-au-Prince of mixed ancestry, Laffite had an obsessive hatred of European 
authority as represented by Spain and England. On his mother's side he descended 
from Spanish Jews who had suffered at the hands of the Inquisition. Moreover, as 
a child he saw Spaniards smuggling arms to Haitian slaves to make possible their 
revolt against France. Hence his hatred of Spain. This rather strange book is an 


interesting contribution to what might be called the psychological history of the 
New World. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


"The Cuban Revolution" by Herbert L. Matthews, which appeared in the last 
issue of the Hispanic American Report, has aroused such interest that reprints 
have been made available at a cost of 30 cents a copy. 
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HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 


The program originated in the language department: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, 
the use of native informants, requires a good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 


Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
ica, Spain, and Portugal today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical 
lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and 
economic development of the area is the theme of the Hispanic American Report, the monthly publication of 
the program. The training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American 
Studies at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope 
by a biologist. Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 
plete satisfactorily at least a year’s work on the Report staff receive a certificate. 


Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 
litical science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 
While the advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate 
program provide a background for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance 
of the academic study of the realities of the contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 


A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program and giving the requirements 
for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Hispanic American 
Studies, Stanford University, Stanford, California. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 

Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations 

Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report 

Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil 

Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, Conference 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants 
Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 


Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and Cultural 
Development of Mexico 


Hispanic American Society Membership List 


Latin America. A volume based on the papers presented at the Stanford Conference 
on Latin America, 1959 in preparation; pre-publication price $4.00 
Hispanic American Report, Index to Vols. I1-X (in preparation) 


Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently goes 
out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. 
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